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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country are planning today 


for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's Americe 
wll depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
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Christmas 1939 


PPORTUNITY extends the Sea- 

son’s Greetings to all its friends, 

and particularly to its contributors 
who by their unselfish interest have made 
available through its pages new and 
valuable information about the Negro in 
America. They have stimulated healthy 
intellectual curiosity among students of 
both races. They have continued to ex- 
pose the shallowness of accepted racial 
myth and legend, and have given inspir- 
ation to many a youth made timid by 
contemplation of the tremendous diffi- 
culties which follow in the path of the 
color line. 


We realize that for many, both here 
and abroad, the Christmas season will be 
neither happy nor bright. The economic 
problems with which America has grap- 
pled for the past ten years seem no nearer 
to solution now than before. Millions are 
still unemployed in the cities, farm own- 
ership is still decreasing, farm tenantry 
increasing; the sharecropper is yet desti- 
tute and undernourished, and the relief 
demands grow ever more insistent as the 
social palliatives provided by legislation 
such as Old Age Pensions and Unem- 
ployment Insurance appear to be inade- 
quate and ineffectual. 

Abroad there is war, and although it 
has been labeled a “phony war” there is 
nothing “phony” about it for those who 
are dear to the men who have found 
sudden death or mangled bodies on the 
sea or in the air or in some sector of the 
new Western Front. Perhaps after all it 
is not the war that is “phony” but the 
civilization or lack of it which is unwill- 
ing to end war, the while it renders lip 
service to the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Twenty centuries have elapsed since 
the nativity of the Christ in the tiny vil- 
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lage of Bethlehem, in ancient Judea. He 
came into a world in which transpo-ta- 
tion was crude and undeveloped nd 
communication limited to the slow pro- 
gress of the courier. It was a world 
which had little knowledge of peoples 
who lived beyond the periphery of the 
Roman Empire or the wonders which 
science has revealed to every schoolboy 
and girl of today. 

But the fundamental things of that 
world were the same as those of the 
world we live in. Men worked, sowed 
the fields, gathered crops, bought and 
sold goods, fashioned tools, the imple- 
ments of agriculture and of war. 
Prophets thundered, poets sang, nations 
fought and men dreamed of a better 
world. The teaching of the Christ was 
the answer, for many, of the universal 
yearning of mankind for a way of life 
that would ultimately bring about the 
fulfillment of their dream. 


Christmas, 1939, finds the dream still 
unrealized. War, not peace, is the order 
of the day. The last two thousand years 
have witnessed amazing advances in the 
sciences and engineering, and in the dis- 
semination of knowledge. But in human 
relations progress has been pitiably slow. 
If we wish to look for the reason we shall 
find it in the uncontrolled greed of men, 
which finds expression in the exploitation 
of other men. For centuries differences 
of color, of race and of culture have pro- 
vided easy justification for exploitation 
by the nations of Europe “of the lesser 
breeds without the law,” particularly the 
dark peoples of the earth. The urge to 
participate in this exploitation, as inter- 
nal economic problems became more 
acute, was a contributing cause of the 
World War. It is a contributing cause 
of the present war, which may end in 
the destruction of Europe as we know it. 


The explanation of this recurring re- 
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sort to savagery by the leading represen- 
tatives of Christianity may be found in 
the unwillingness of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations to accept the implications of 
the doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man. 
As unpractical and idealistic as this may 
appear, as impossible of attainment in a 
modern world as it may seem to be, until 
it becomes the motivating principle of 
national and international policy the 
ominous shadow of War will forever be 
cast over the earth. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE NEGRO 


E TWEEN the powerful papal Bull 

of Gregory XVI, In Supremo 

Apostolatus Fastigio, denouncing 
the African slave trade and the institu- 
tion of slavery in America, and the En- 
cyclical, Sertum Laetitiae, of Pius XII, 
commending the work of the heirarchy 
in America in behalf of the Negro, there 
passed almost a hundred years. Pope 
Gregory’s pronouncement was dated De- 
cember 5, 1839; that of Pius on the Feast 
of all Saints, November |, 1939. 


The denunciation of slavery by the 
head of the great Catholic Church gave 
hope to the Abolitionists, caused consid- 
eration and remorse among the slave- 
holding Catholics of Louisiana and 
Maryland, and was used freely by anti- 
slavery propagandists in their agitation 
for the abolition of this traffic in human 
beings. It is not too much to expect that 
the words of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII will accomplish as much for the 
Negro as a free man as those of Gregory 
accomplished for the Negro as a slave. 


As much as any religious body today, 
and perhaps more so, the Catholic 
Church is able to influence the thoughts 
and acts of its adherents. And the posi- 
tion of the church in the matter of the 
Negro has not been unequivocally stated. 
It is true that the words of His Holiness 
were gentle words, but their meaning is 


plain. “We feel,” he wrote, “a special 
paternal affection, which is certainly in- 
spired of heaven, for the Negro people 
dwelling among you, for in the field of 
religion and education we know that they 
need special care and comfort and are de- 
serving of it.” 


The blessing of the Pope on the work 
of those inspired members of the church 
who have been working to eliminate 
racial discrimination in Catholic colleges 
and universities, and to widen the doors 
of employment opportunity for Negro 
youth, should bring increased coopera- 
tion and support from their co-religion- 
ists. And Negroes of every faith wel- 
come the interest and sympathy expressed 
by Pope Pius XII, and have high hopes 
of future accomplishments by the Catho- 
lic Church in the field of race relations. 


Certainly the church does not endorse 
discrimination on the basis of race, much 
less oppression of racial groups. In most 
cases racial discrimination is part of the 
insignia which oppression always wears. 
The challenge which 5,000,000 American 
Negroes with no religious affiliation pre- 
sents to the historic missionary tradition 
of the Catholic Church has unquestion- 
ably stimulated the efforts of the church, 
which are visible throughout America, 
to bring the Negro under its protecting 
arm. 


There is no more effective way to at- 
tain that objective than by a sincere and 
courageous effort to eliminate the fears 
which have sapped and are undermining 
the faith of Negro youth in the Christian 
church as it is constituted in America. 
These forces, which tend to make him a 
pariah, are strong and powerful. But 
they can be vanquished if the church 
lives up to its sacred and historic mission. 
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HE dream of a certain type of professional 
politician is to be able to present and 
supply something of value that the public 
wants and needs, accompanied by the startling 
slogan, “Its Free! Come and Get It! Sach a 
stroke of luck adds a brilliant star to his political 
crown at any time, but what a tremendous 
god-send it is to be able to make such an an- 
nouncement during a campaign for re-election. 
Bismarck, who sponsored state medicine in 
Germany over a half century ago, displayed rare 
political genius in planning this move as a sop 
to the discontented masses while lulling them 
into indifference to governmental poaching upon 
the preserves of their fundamental liberties. ‘The 
pattern of his achievements in this field serves 
aS an inspirational example to the political man- 
ipulator of today whose technique, though lack- 
ing the Bismarckian refinements, finds compen- 
sation for its crudity in its popular appeal to a 
populace unrestrained by intelligent understand- 
ing and comprehension of the subject as a 
whole. 

Those “in the know” at Washington claim 
that the “political fathers” have decided that 
socialized medicine is too valuable an asset to 
waste upon the desert air of 1939 and therefore 
it will be carefully preserved, nourished, then 
trotted out just in time to use with telling effect, 
especially upon minority groups, in the politic- 
al campaign of 1940. It would be a great coup 
d'etat to be able to present socialized medical 
care as a panacea for many of our economic 
and most of our physical ills just prior to a 
national election, accompanied by an emotion- 
ally irresistible appeal to the effect, “Elect me 
and all of this is yours for the asking. It’s free. 
Just come and get it!” 


[OES this sound exaggerated ? If you think so, 

please remember the widely publicized na- 
tional conference of one of our major parties a 
little over a year ago, held in one of the large 
cities and attended by the majority of the men 
who make and execute its policies. Before this 
noted conclave a professor from one of the larg- 
est universities of the country presented a plan 
for free medical care for everyone, rich and 
poor, regardless of his ability to pay. This plan 
not only received serious consideration, but consi- 
derable support from some of the astute politi- 
cians who were not slow in recognizing its value 
as a political issue. In addition, list the number of 
openly avowed champions of complete social- 
ization of medicine who frequently cite “the ex- 
cellent Russian plan” as an example of social- 
ized efficiency ; or enumerate those among our 
bourgeoisie who are a bit chary of imputing 
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A Noted Negro Physician Presents An Answer 
to This Pertinent Question From the Doctor's 
Point of View. 


@ By CARL G. ROBERTS, M.D. 


anything good to Communism but are captivat- 
ed by the “panel system” of capitalistic England 
about which they have often heard or read. 

It is only fair to say, however, that although 
the frankly aggressive methods of the modern 
crusaders for socialized medicine may represent 
a marked departure from the statecraft and 
subtle approach of Bismarck, they are not suf- 
ficiently lacking in astuteness to openly reveal 
ultimate objectives. To the contrary, they plan 
to follow the subtle Hitlerian policy of invading 
and assimilating one territory at a time; first 
extending the friendly protectorate of “grants 
in aid” to the Austrian frontier of medical care, 
then infiltrating the Sudetenland of the volun- 
tary fee system, with subsidized centers and 
salaried practitioner propagandists, thus bringing 
about this sector’s disintegration and downfall. 
Finally, throwing into the fray the shock troops 
of compulsory health insurance, they plan to 
ravage and take over the Poland of independ- 
ent private practice, lock, stock and barrel. In 
further emulation of Hitler’s example they will 
be careful, however, to announce full territorial 
appeasement and satisfaction after each bite un- 
til it is politically masticated and absorbed and 
all is ready for the next invasion, consolidating 
cach province into the Reich of bureaucracy be- 
fore proceeding to the next. In their careless 
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moments, some of the more tactless storm troop- 
crs have openly specified these objectives as the 
minimum price of appeasement. 

Certainly their leaders will not risk provok- 
ing a determined public reaction by a prema- 
ture disclosure of their true aims at this time. It 
is more politic to equivocate and intimate much, 
though actually saying little, insinuating to the 
toiling masses on the one hand that the “land 
of milk and honey” is “just around the corner,” 
and in the meantime lulling the professions into 
passive indifference by appropriate subsidies and 
vague hints that the methods of practice are to 
be changed just a little but not enough to jus- 
tify alarm or endanger the present system of 
medical practice. 

Regardless of the differences in viewpoint, 
both the pros and cons can accept as a com- 
mon premise the fact that medical care should 
be available to all those who need it, irrespec- 
tive of financial handicaps. The doctors will go 
even further than this and say that only high 
standards of medical care should be available 
for all the people, rich and poor, black or white. 
It is when we come to the discussion of the 
best methods by which adequate and good med- 
ical care may be provided that differences arise, 
controversy begins, and politics bids fair to reap 
the profits. 


i is human nature that people should be at- 

tracted by advertisements of something for 
nothing or by promises of more and more for 
less and less. It is quite understandable that 
public opinion should rally around those who 
promise to provide better medical care for a 
fraction of the prevailing cost. It has been 
proved again and again that in the face of such 
alluring promises, sufficient time and effort is 
rarely spent by the proposed beneficiaries in in- 
vestigating the accuracy of such statements or 
the ultimate possibility of their fulfillment. 
There are many people in the ranks of those 
condemning the present fee system as being ex- 
orbitant, who can not remember nor cite a 
single concrete instance in their own experience 
to support their contention ; yet they are carried 
away by the hue and cry of popular propaganda 
and rush to join the game of “follow the lead- 
e.” 

One of the reassuring things in a democracy 
is that, providing the initial stampede does not 
annihilate the opposition, as time goes on the 
voice of common sense is heard and the innate 
caution of conservatism stimulates pertinent 
questions, examination and comparative analy- 
sis of proposed remedies. This being true, now 
is the time to pause in reflection, to examine 
carefully the problem of medical care, to scrutin- 


ize the conflicting statistics, and to make a com- 
parative analysis of proposed remedies. Let us 
be prepared to weigh intelligently and evaluate 
the legislative remedies with which, in all prob- 
ability, the Negro group in particular may be 
deluged during the 1940 campaign. 


HE advocates of socialized medicine have 

avoided placing before the public a clear-cut, 
technically correct definition. The average lay- 
man first wants to know, “What do you mean 
by the term ‘socialized medicine’?” He is en- 
titled to a full, frank answer, so let us state in 
plain terms that it means the “governmental su- 
pervision, control and management of the pro- 
duction and distribution of medical services and 
care.” Instead of voluntary selection of physi- 
cians by patients, for a price agreed upon be- 
tween them, the government or a deputized 
agency steps in as a supervising middle-man or 
broker, exerting direct or indirect control over 
both the patient and the doctor. In other words, 
it is the socialistic philosophy which advocates 
the abolition of competition and profit, which 
has inherent in it the paternalism of govern- 
mental regimentation, applied to control a hith- 
erto highly esteemed profession founded upon 
personal relationship and personal services. 
Statements to the contrary notwithstanding, this 
is the real meaning of socialized medicine and 
it will logically result in the “politi¢alization” of 
medical care. If the average Negro layman un- 
derstands and wants socialism and politics in his 
medicine or any other field, he is entitled to his 
opinion and vote, but the least we should do is 
to see that he knows what he is really letting 
himself in for. 

The following are a few of the premises used 
as a basis for proposing the socializing of medi- 
cal care: 

(a) All people who need and want it are 
entitled to adequate medical care, re- 
gardless of their ability to pay. 

(b) The best way to provide adequate 
medical care is by socialization. Our 
public schools are good examples of 
the feasibility and excellence of social- 
ized control. 

(c) Socialized medicine will facilitate 
equitable distribution and decrease 
cost without impairment of quality. 

(d) There are 100,000,000 persons on the 
economic marginal fringe for whom 
the answer cannot be found in volun- 
tary insurance. Forty million are defi- 
nitely underprivileged and deprived of 
adequate medical care. 

Let us briefly consider these propositions. 

1. All People Who Want It Are Entitled to 
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Adequate Medical Care, Regardless of Their 
Ability to Pay.—With this all of us are in full 
agreement. The indigent are entitled to direct 
tax-supported medical care, which should also 
do something it has hitherto failed to do, name- 
ly, pay the physician a living wage as well as 
pay the hospital for expenses incurred. The de- 
serving poor who are totally unable to pay their 
bills will always have easy access to medical 
treatment in the future as they have had in the 
past, and whether under the present system or 
under socialized medicine, efforts will be con- 
sistently continued, as far as the medical pro- 
fession is concerned, to improve the standards 
and distribution of their medical care. There 
can be no justifiable dissension from the desir- 
ability and merit of this objective. 

2. The Best Way to Provide Adequate Med- 
ical Care Is by Socialization. Our Public Schools 
Are Good Examples of the Feasibility and Ex- 
cellence of Socialized Control. — Upon what 
proof does this belief rest? Surely if we are to 
exchange a system which, for all of its alleged 
deficiencies and inadequacies, has given us the 
best health standards of any country in the 
world, the least we can accept in return is a 
system which assures equal or better results in 
every respect. 


OES socialized medicine do this? Our best 
proof is in the example of those countries 
which have fallen captive to its lure. Does it 
excel our results in decreasing loss of working 
days, conserving health, prolonging life, provid- 
ing more and better medical care? Germany is 
where it started, so let us compare the German 
report for the year of 1937 with that of the 
United States: 


Germany United States 
Sickness cost employer Cost to employer and 
5% of income. employee — 3% of 
Sickness cost employee income. 
8.5% of income. 
Total: 13.5%. Total: 3%. 
Difference of 10% = cost of administration 
and red tape. 
Loss of working days— Loss of working days- 
17%. 6%. 


More important than income is the death 
rate. Let us contrast this rate in comparing Ger- 
many, England, and the United States for the 
years 1933 and 1938: 


Mortality: 1933 
51 German towns 8 % 
118 English towns 8.2% 
88 American towns 2.39% 


United States mortality rate for cities and 
country: 2.9%. 
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England: January to July 1938, death rate: 
12 per 1,000. 

United States—Metropolitan industrial death rate: 
8 per 1,000. 


VER thirty countries have adopted sta’ 

medicine, the United States has not, yet i's 
mortality and morbidity rates are much low 
than those for other countries as published in the 
League of Nations report. In this country we 
have doubled life expectancy in the last fift, 
years, an achievement unequaled in medica! 
history. Under socialized medicine the countries 
of the old world have lost their supremacy in 
medical teaching, progress and equipment. To- 
day the United States stands as the leading 
medical center and is rapidly replacing Vienna 
as the mecca for post-graduate education. The 
loss of prestige of the European medical centers 
has been so rapid in the past decade that it is 
now obvious even to the uninformed. Although 
civil disturbances and economic conditions play 
some part in this deterioration, these are not the 
major factors. The medical institutions and 
standards of America are bounding forward 
with all of the rapidity and lusty vigor of in- 
telligent, ambitious youth, unhampered by the 
regimentation and striking lack of initiative 
which characterize institutions dominated by 
bureaucratic control. 

The public school system is occasionally cited 
as an example of the efficiency of administra- 
tion and the benefits to be derived from pater- 
nalistic control. With the many indisputable 
evidences in the daily press of political domina- 
tion, favoritism, graft, inadequate facilities, in- 
efficiency, unfairness to teachers, inability to 
cope with the problems of youth, together with 
discrimination and segregation that embitters the 
hearts of both parents and pupils, the public 
schools are not a very happy choice as an ex- 
ample in favor of a similar supervision of medi- 
cal care. 

3. Soctalized Medicine Will Facilitate Equi- 
table Distribution and Decrease Cost Without 
Impairment of Quality.—There is no disposi- 
tion to deny that increased distribution is one 
of the principal advantages of socialized medi- 
cine, although it does not necessarily follow that 
this distribution will either be equable or equi- 
table, especially in a country like ours where 
democracy, like Christianity, is practiced in 
varying degrees according to the localities in- 
volved. We always have had and may continue 
to have for many years, deplorable community 
prejudices and discriminatory practices to which 
democracy and equity are subordinated. This 
is not as it should be, but they are so intrenched 
that they will affect the administration of so- 
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cialized medicine just as they have the adminis- 
tration of all other governmental policies. Judg- 
ing from our experience with the form of so- 
cialization which we call “relief,” discrimina- 
tion in assignment of patients according to race, 
color and creed will be established upon a firm- 
er basis, to an extent hitherto unknown in many 
communities, by giving it official recognition. 
Under the voluntary fee system, any American 
citizen can exercise his inherent right to choose 
a family physician regardless of race, creed or 
color. Relief officials assign a physician, and 
clients must either accept him or go without 
medical care. 

It is wishful thinking to even envisage a de- 
crease in the total cost of medical care under 
socialization. Hitherto the annual cost has been 
approximately $3,500,000,000 per year, includ- 
ing doctors, hospitals, drugs, quacks, dentists, 
and faith healers. By no stretch of imagination 
can this amount be called excessive, including 
as it does all of these items, especially when we 
compare it with the $6,500,000,000 
spent annually for cosmetics, chew- 
ing gum, candy, musical instru- 
ments, tobacco, toilet articles and 
other such indispensable necessities 
of everyday American life which 
seem to take precedence over med- 
ical care. Read the Wagner Bill 
with the proposed subsidies of mil- 


lions to start with, and the un- 
limited amounts authorized after 
1942, and you will see that we 
have been pikers in limiting the 
estimated cost of medical care to 
a mere $3,500,000,000. 

As to the effect upon the quality 
of medical care, suffice it to say 
that none of the countries employ- 
ing the system of socialized medi- 
cine is keeping pace with the re- 
sults of our own American system. 
In all of them medical standards 
and equipment are inferior to 
ours. 

4. There are 100,000,000 Per- 
sons on the Economic Marginal 
Fringe for Whom the Answer 
Cannot Be Found in Voluntary 
Insurance. Forty Million Are Defi- 
nitely Underprivileged and De- 
prived of Adequate Medical Care. 
—This is one of the choice refer- 
ences of those who use the report 
of the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care as their authority. 
This Committee states that “in 
the face of needs that are 


Intake office of a WPA medical clinic. 


vital and urgent to at least 100,000,000, the 
Technical Committee cannot find the answer to 
the problem in voluntary insurance,” and in 
another place, “40,000,000 are without neces- 
sary medical care.” One hundred million people 
are approximately 76 per cent of our entire pop- 
ulation. If it is true that this large percentage 
is on the marginal fringe or actually within the 
ranks of the underprivileged, we are facing 
problems as grave and urgent as those which 
precipitated the French Revolution, problems 
beside which the one of medical care pales into 
insignificance. As to the forty million people 
who are without necessary medical care, emi- 
nent authorities say that not over 5,000,000 of 
them are ill at any one time, and no appreciable 
percentage is wholly outside the realm of aver- 
age medical care. 

One of the real objectives of the movement 
for socialized medicine is the adoption of com- 
pulsory health insurance. In consonance with 


the policy, “one bite at a time,” nothing much 


Will the socialized medical 
system of tomorrow follow these lines? 
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is being said about it at this time. Czechoslovakia 
must be taken first and then Poland. All is in 
readiness, however, to appeal to the great mass 
of unemployed—and especially the Negro un- 
employed — on the ground that compulsory 
health insurance is necessary to assure them 
adequate medical care. This isn’t true and every- 
one except the misleaders and the misled admit 
it isn’t true. Compulsory health insurance has 
no relation whatsoever to true indigency; it is 
for the protection of the man who is earning a 
salary and can pay a‘ premium. 

Socialized medical care appeals to the Negro 
because of his widespread unemployment and 
destitution. Poverty is his boon companion, de- 
privation his daily fare, and he walks arm in 
arm with disease and suffering. Having nothing, 
he needs everything, but compulsory health in- 
surance will not solve his problem because he 
probably will be unable to pay premiums out 
of his meager wages even when employed. 
Direct tax relief, in adequate measure, is the 
best immediate means of effectively meeting this 
situation, but even a more fundamental task is 
to provide jobs at living wages to enable these 
Negroes to become self-supporting. With im- 
proved economic status they will have better 
housing, food and clothing; sickness among 
them will decrease and the cost of medical care 
will be much less. 

Compulsory health insurance has been sug- 
gested for income brackets varying all the way 
from a $2,000 minimum to a $5,000 maximum 


and in some plans no limit has been set. Under | 


the scheme most frequently proposed, every 
man and woman within the specified brackets 
would pay for medical care, whether they re- 
ceive it or not and whether they believe in it or 
not. This would include the salaried pro rata 
of twelve million Christian Scientists, as well as 
a similar pro rata of other faiths who neither 
believe in nor use medical care. Contrary to 
American ethics and customs, these contribu- 
tions would be mandatory and involuntary. 
While we doctors may differ in viewpoint from 
Christian Scientists and similar faiths, we still 
believe that all American citizens are entitled 
to freedom of speech and religion, and we hope 
that every individual will continue to be free 
to choose his treatment according to his con- 
science and belief, as long as it is compatible 
with public health and security. 

Voluntary insurance, as evidenced by many 
Negro hospital and medical society plans in 
operation throughout the country, can be made 
to serve the purpose adequately. In answer to 
the charge of its previous failure, we can only 
say that the principal reasons for this were the 
efforts of the insurance companies to promote 
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sickness insurance as a purely commercial \ :n- 
ture with handsome profits, based upon he 
policy of giving the Negro insurance patien: as 
little as possible both in time allowance and < ish 
benefit. Voluntary insurance, properly su er- 
vised and established upon a non-profit b. is, 
is now being carried on successfully in a nv.n- 
ber of communities, and points the way to 
avoiding the subordination of basic princi) es 
of personal rights to an arbitrary method of 
controlling medical care. 

From all indications the advocates of soci .J- 
ization of the medical profession believe that 
present economic conditions represent a pern).- 
nent status for the future. The whole set-up of 
socialization has been assembled on a long-term 
plan. Heaven forbid that this judgment is cor- 
rect. If it is, democracy is doomed to die in its 
cradle and medical progress will degenerate into 
a struggle for existence. Not even the govern- 
ment can play Santa Claus indefinitely to a pau- 
perized citizenry. A day of reckoning is sure 
to come. 

There seems to be a perverted hypothesis un- 
derlying the zeal with which the attacks on our 
present medical system are being launched from 
some quarters. Apparently it leads to the follow- 
ing illogical reasoning : 


People must have jobs to earn money. 

Money is essential to the purchase of food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care. 

Having no jobs and no money, they must 
have socialized medical care. 


The fallacy of such reasoning is evident at 
first glance. To overlook or subordinate the ma- 
jor question of jobs is to evade and ignore the 
one real solution for our economic and many of 
our physical ills. 

While there may be some nominal charges, 
it is said that socialized medical care will be rela- 
tively free to the indigent; but will it? For the 
“reliefer” who imagines his poverty protects him 
from sharing the burden, a rude awakening 
awaits in the form of hidden taxes. He may rush 
to join the “Big Parade” marching to the pop- 
ular tune of “The Government Pays the 
Freight,” but he dares not stop to think or else 
he will be jolted by the realization that in a 
democracy such as ours, “the people are the 
government,” especially when it comes to paying 
taxes and providing the wherewithal for extrav- 
agant spending. Some may question whether 
“all the people are the government” when it 
comes to sharing its riches and joys, but there 
has never been a doubt—on the part of the 
government at least—that the poorest of us are 
full partners in sharing national taxes, debts 
and hardships. Concealed in every loaf of bread, 
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eviry pair of shoes, every suit of clothes, every 
pa kage of cigarettes, and every box of matches 
purchased by pennies pinched from “generous” 
relief program wages, is the tax collector’s “cut.” 
With the stupendous expenditures contemplat- 
ed in the planning of socialized medical care, 
the indigent will not only pay as much as be- 
fore, whether he realizes it or not, but the costs 
in concealed taxation will make previous rec- 
ords look like gifts from a Christmas tree. 

Do the masses of poor people—and especially 
the Negro poor—prefer the system of socialized 
medical care? Go to any of the large clinics, 
talk with the many people who have waited, 
standing in line or sitting on benches wearily 
for three to six hours, whose home and history 
have been probed to the raw, who have had to 
bare their most intimate family secrets for the 
sake of “red tape” and the “record,” who are 
now serial numbers and cases instead of persons, 
who are examined, diagnosed and operated up- 
on by physicians whom they do not know and 
may not want. The answers you will get may 
not always be printable, but they will be direct 
and to the point. What they may lack in diction 
and polish will be more than compensated for 
by profanity and pungency. 

Most of these “reliefers,” who have gradu- 
ated from the privations of medical care as they 
knew it in the old days, into the modern lux- 
ury of the present with prosperity still “just 
around the corner,” are not starry-eyed believ- 
ers in the beneficence of a governmental fairy 
god-mother. Although the depression has de- 
stroyed their morale in many cases, it has not 
destroyed their independence of thought. Do 
not be surprised, therefore, if to the siren poli- 
tical call of the 1940 campaign, “It’s free! Come 
and get it!”, they respond in a razzing strain 
nourished by a long experience with our ad- 
vance guard of socialized medical care called 
the “relief medical clinic” with a cynical “Oh 
Yeah?” 

If you have the time to spare after interview- 
ing all the patients, social workers, clerks and 
engineers, finally ask the physicians, who are the 
only ones in the clinic who work without pay, 
yet who are just as liable legally for an acci- 
dent or a mistake as though they were generous- 
ly rewarded for this “socialized” medical care. 
Not long ago a malpractice suit for $20,000 was 
framed and filed against a surgeon for the loss 
of a finger deformed since the birth of the three- 
vear-old patient. Although the parents were so 


In an early issue, OPPORTUNITY will present another side of the question in an 
article on socialized medicine from the point of view of the Negro consumer. 


How Thin a Blanket 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


T were is so much misery in the world, 
So much poverty and pain, 
So many who have no food 
Nor shelter from the rain, 
So many wandering friendless, 
So many facing cold, 
So many gnawing bitter bread 
And growing old! 


What can I do? 

And you? 

What can we do alone? 
How short a way 

The few spare crumbs 
We have will go! 

How short a reach 

The hand stretched out 
To those who know 
No handshake anywhere. 
How little help our love 
When they themselves 
No longer care. 

How thin a blanket ours 
For the withered body 
Of despair! 


little concerned at the time of the operation 
that they did not return to see the baby for one 
week and then only because an investigator had 
been sent to bring them in, their tender solici- 
tude, grief, and worry mounted up so rapidly 
under the tutelage of their lawyers that it was 
finally valued at $20,000. The fact that he did 
not have so large a sum of money—times and 
clinics being what they are—in no way affected 
the principle of the determined attempt to mulct 
him. Of course the suit was a farce, but it cost 
the defense $500, in addition to valuable time 
and annoying publicity, all because of an at- 
tempted shakedown in a “socialized relief case” 
for which the surgeon had not received a cent. 

Some may say that this is not a fair picture 
of socialized medicine as it will be in the future. 
but like Patrick Henry, “We have but one lamp 
by which our feet are guided, that of experi- 
ence.” We can only judge the future by the past 
and for us, Negro doctors and Negro patients, 
relief medical care of today is the socialized 
medicine of tomorrow. If this be true, who can 
say that in accepting it we are not exchanging 
our economic birthright for a mess of pottage ? 
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ECAUSE Pittsburgh is one of the na- 
B tion’s key industrial cities, and because 

it is so situated that it forms a point of 
connection between the South and North, the 
East and West, its people are at once more 
craft-conscious and less class-conscious than 
those of the great majority of American com- 
munities—a highly skilled, thoroughly cosmo- 
politan group, drawn from every section of the 
country, bound together by the bond of a mutu- 
al interest in technological accomplishment and 
advancement. 

For many years, until America went to war 
in 1917, Pittsburgh was a comparatively nor- 
mal, easy-going town whose workers turned out 
their quota of iron, steel and coal each day in 
quantities just sufficient to satisfy an ever- 
increasing, yet fairly stable, demand. Employ- 
ment was not hard for the skilled worker to ob- 
tain, strikes or layoffs were infrequent, wages 
were steadily on the increase, and the long hours 
which had been the particular bane of the 
pioneer mill workers and miners had given way 
gradually to the standard eight-hour day. 

Both mill and mine operators had for many 
years made it a point to welcome to their estab- 
lishments men of exceptional strength and en- 
durance, because work in the terrific heat of 
the open-hearth furnaces and the rolling mills, 
or in the dank cold of the mine shafts, could 
not be done by weaklings. In many instances 
they found that Negroes from the farms and 
cotton fields of the deep South were more cap- 
able at certain strenuous jobs than any others 
they could find, with the result that they began 
to employ colored men by the thousands, chiefly 
at unskilled labor. 

News of this job bonanza spread through the 
backlands of the South, and before long Ne- 
gro farmers and skilled laborers began to swarm 
to Pittsburgh, seeking the steady employment 
and good wages that the rumors promised. Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the colored population of 
the city soared from 23,623 to 37,725, an in- 
crease of nearly fifty percent! 

Unlike the people of some other northern 
cities, the citizens of Pittsburgh welcomed the 
newcomers. They were quickly placed in good 
jobs, provided with ample living quarters, and 
made to feel at home. The treatment accorded 
them was so utterly at variance with what they 
had been accustomed to in the South that to 
many it all seemed like a lovely dream. 

The rude awakening came when the strikes 
began. White mill workers, seeking better pay 
and shorter hours, walked out of their plants. 
Large numbers of the colored men remained, 
many because they had not been asked to join 
the trade union movement and did not under- 
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Plans For 
Its Future 


The Story of a Tremendous Task of Social En- 

gineering Undertaken by An Urban League 

Branch in One of the Nation's Leading Indus- 
trial Centers. 


@ By WENDELL P. GRIGSBY 


stand its meaning, others because they felt a spe- 
cial loyalty to the employers who had given them 
their first employment opportunity, still others 
because they had no sympathy toward a de- 
mand for shorter hours and higher wages when 
already they were working less, and earning 
more, than had ever been the case before. 

The mill and foundry owners seized upon this 
schism in the ranks of their employees and 
pushed it to the limit. They advanced Negroes 
to semi-skilled and skilled work and named them 
as section leaders and straw-bosses. Every such 
move improved the “loyalty” of the Negro 
workers and intrenched them more deeply in 
the hearts of the industrial barons. But at the 
same time the aspects for the Negro workmen’s 
integration into the labor unions, which were 
gradually beginning to control employment in 
the steel and mining industries, became increas- 
ingly less promising. And before long other 
problems, including those of housing and feed- 
ing the incoming hordes of colored workers, 
became acute, health standards began to drop, 
delinquency and crime increased, and the mor- 
tality rate danced sharply up. 

The war years, 1917-19, and the vears im- 
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mediately following, were b 
till excellent for Pitts- 
burgh’s newly arrived 
Negro labor so far as em- 
ployment was concerned, 
but they were also the 
period when his social 


standards took their 
sharpest drop. 
The advent of any 


considerable number of 
rural persons into an ur- 
ban community always 
creates serious problems of 
adjustment. Certainly it 
did in this case. The im- 
migrants found  them- 
selves in a city where 
living standards —- and 
living costs —- were high- 
er than they had ever 
known before. Even 
wages that at first seemed 
fabulous in amount 
dwindled in the face of 
skyrocketing e x penses. 
Those for whom there was no work found them- 
selves literally starving in the midst of plenty, 
with no knowledge of the economic workings of 
so vast and busy a community to help them in 
their search for aid. 

It was to alleviate this immediate condition, 
and to plan for the future of Pittsburgh’s fast 
increasing army of colored workmen, employed 
and unemployed, that the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh began its work in 1918. Its inception 
following a series of meetings, dating back as 
far as 1915, at which the problems presented to 
local social agencies by the influx of Negroes 
from the South were discussed and a solution 
sought. 

The League’s earliest plan of attack upon the 
complicated set of problems presented by the 
arrival of the immigrant Negro from the South 
was an obvious yet far-reaching and all-inclu- 
sive one: a representative of the Traveler’s Aid 
to meet the migrants at the train, a room regis- 
try to aid in housing them, a placement service 
to guide them through the industrial maze to 
which they were unaccustomed, and a home- 
and-school visitor to adjust the Negro student to 
the educational system of his new home-town. 

Passing years have brought shifts in emphasis 
to cope with changing situations. As the Negro 
population became more stable and better ad- 
justed, the League turned from mere reception 
of newcomers to the task of raising social and 
economic standards among them; from mere 
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Staff of the Pittsburgh Urban League. Seated, |. to r., Reginald Johnson, Grace 
Lowndes, R. Maurice Moss, Executive; Christina Jeffries, Edwin Berry. Standing, 
Ruth Bell, Alma Williams, Wendell Grigsby, Alice Ford and Marachel-Neil Ellison. 


placement on a job to improvement of the 
worker himself while seeking openings in new 
fields for the vast overflow of Negro labor; 
from basic adjustment of the Negro student to 
the teaching of home economics and other sub- 
jects that would help him to improve his home 
life. Recently the depression has brought new 
needs and presented new problems, and the 
work of the organization has been adjusted the 
more adequately to meet them. 

The Constitution of the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh states that it shall aim “to promote 
any work . . . for the industrial, economic, so- 
cial and cultural advancement of the Pittsburgh 
Negro and . . . to cooperate with other agencies 
in promoting the advancement of social and 
cultural life in the community.” Although to 
date it has concentrated principally on the in- 
dustrial and economic phases, it has by no means 
neglected the task of increasing the social and 
cultural content of the Negro’s life in this bust- 
ling, work-a-day community. 

Since 1921 it has sponored group work among 
young men and women in the community, and 
since 1930 it has had a full-fledged recreation 
department directed by a supervisor to whom 
was delegated the task of establishing new 
groups and of recruiting and training a corps of 
volunteers to direct their work. From its incep- 
tion it had had a home-and-school visitor 
on its staff; today that early effort has grown 
into a visiting teacher department, charged 
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with the responsibility of directing a certain 
amount of vocational guidance work, of con- 
ducting studies concerning the Negro’s relation- 
ship with the educational world, and of keep- 
ing the League’s executive board informed on 
developments in the educational field. Since the 
middle twenties it has had a full-time Civic Sec- 
retary, guiding the work of groups of house- 
wives in improving the neighborhoods in which 
they live. One of these groups has gone so far 
as to purchase, fence in, and equip a playground 
which is the second best privately-owned one 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

On another front, the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh has been very active in fostering 
improved race relations within the community. 
During the twenty-one years of its existence the 
services of the League and its advice have been 
available in the solution of every imaginable 
type of problem affecting race relations. Pri- 
marily, however, its task has been that of build- 
ing the proper type of community relationships 
in order that open clashes might not occur. 


ITTSBURGH’s Negro workers felt the ef- 
fects of the most recent dislocations of the 
economic system more keenly, perhaps, than any 
other group in the city’s racial mosaic. Their 
economic strength, which had shown steady in- 
crease from 1913 up and through the war years, 
had begun to wane shortly after the Armistice 
ended the unprecedented demand for coal, iron 
and steel, and had shown a steady decline even 
through the years of Calvin Coolidge’s “prosper- 
ity.” By 1933 Negroes formed 18 percent of 
Allegheny County’s relief load although they 
constituted only 6 percent of its population, and 
by 1937 they comprised 28 percent of its relief 
recipients. 

What effect will the new conflict overseas 
have on the Negro worker in the Pittsburgh 
area? The only possible answer to that, the 
Urban League has found, is that, unfortunately, 
the present rising hum of industry is primarily 
caused by war and the prospect of war, and will 
increase only if the demands of war increase. 
Similarly it is relatively safe to suppose that if 
increased industrial activity continues, other 
lines of work in which the Negro is employed— 
light manufacturing, maintenance, domestic and 
personal service, and the like, will offer increased 
job opportunities. 

To date, however, the effect of war re-em- 
ployment has not been very noticeable in the 
“Hill” district, where the bulk of Pittsburgh’s 
Negro families reside. The reasons for this are 
many-fold. For one thing, there was an over- 
supply of Negro labor to fill the demands of 
the mines and mills even in boom days. For 
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another, technological improvements in the pro- 

duction of pig iron and steel have been so : reat 
that today the production rate can be ste; ped 
up as much as 30 percent with an increa:~ of 
only 4 percent in employment. “Strip mills” 
are replacing the old-type “hand mills” use | in 
the production of sheet bar, heavy plate, and 
black plate. The hand mills required, wider 
normal operation, approximately 125,000 men. 
Twenty-seven strip mills are now in use 
in various sections of the country, operated by 
15,000 men, yet turning out as much steel as did 
all the hand mills that preceded them. Two of 
the largest strip mills are located in the Pitts- 
burgh area, and to date there has been little 
evidence of Negroes being employed in them 

Add to this unfortunate situation the fact 
that in the rush to fill current war orders, obso- 
lete equipment is being used—meaning that it 
will deteriorate quickly and make imperative 
the installation of modern equipment. with its 
attendant technological and racial displace- 
ments. It must also be remembered that the 
Negro migrants of 1914 to 1920 were for the 
most part adults then. Now, some twenty years 
later, they have reached the age when they are 
no longer considered employable in the mining 
or steel industries. 

Despite these drawbacks, the employment of 
Negro workers in the heavy industries is gradu- 
ally on the increase. The Hill District’s relief 
loads are dropping. More than 31,000 Pitts- 
burgh residents returned to work in a single 
month—September—and of these at least sev- 
eral thousand were colored. Thousands more 
were employed during October and November. 

The Pittsburgh Urban League, however, has 
no serious expectation that the present war 
boom will provide a cure-all for the city’s un- 
employment problems. It considers that its big 
job now is that of planning for the rehabilita- 
tion of as many Negro workers in the area as 
possible, opening employment opportunities for 
them if it can, and if not, securing adequate 
help to enable them either to move to another 
locality where workers are needed, or to exist 
in decent homes and neighborhoods until they 
can learn a trade and find work in it. 

The League has just inaugurated a new pro- 
gram in cooperation with the State Department 
of Labor and Industry designed to attain some 
of these ends. The program will start with an 
occupational survey to give indication of exist- 
ing skills among unemployed Negro workers, 
and then will move toward the setting up of 
training and re-training bases where trades can 
be taught or “brushed up” so that the Negro 
job-seeker will not be at too great a disadvan- 
tage when he asks for work. 
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Santa Claus 
tA 
White 


A Story of the Color Line 


®@ By JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


HEN he left the large house where 
\W. his Negro mother was a servant, he 

was happy. She had embraced him 
lovingly and had given him—for the first time 
in his life!—a quarter. “Now you go do your 
Christ’mus shopping,” she had said. “Get some- 
thin’ for Daddy and something for Baby and 
something for Aunt Lil. And something for 
Mummy too, if it’s any money left.” 

He had already decided how he would divide 
ais fortune. A nickel for something for Daddy, 
another nickel for Baby, another for Aunt Lil. 
And ten whole cents for Mummy’s present. 
Something beautiful and gorgeous, like a string 
f pearls, out of the ten-cent store. 

His stubby legs moved fast as he headed to- 
ward the business district. Although it was mid- 
December, the warm southern sun brought per- 
piration flooding to his little, dark-skinned face. 
He was so happy . . . exceedingly happy! Ef- 
fortlessly he moved along, feeling light and free, 
as if the wind was going to sweep him up to the 
heavens, up where everybody could see him— 
Randolph Johnson, the happiest little colored 
boy in all Louisiana! 

When he reached the outskirts of the business 
district, where the bulk of the city’s poor-whites 
lived, he slowed his pace. He felt instinctively 
that if he ran, one of them would accuse him of 
having stolen something; and if he moved too 
sow, he might be charged with looking for 
something to steal. He walked along with quick, 
cautious strides, glancing about fearfully now 
and then. Temporarily the happiness which the 


prospect of going Christmas shopping had 
brought him was subdued. 

He passed a bedraggled Santa Claus, waving 
a tinny bell beside a cardboard chimney. He 
did not hesitate even when the tall fat man 
smiled at him through whiskers that were obvi- 
ously cotton. He had seen the one real Santa 
weeks ago, in a big department store down- 
town, and had asked for all the things he want- 
ed. This forlorn figure was merely one of Santa’s 
helpers, and he had no time to waste on him 
just at the moment. 

Further down the street he could see a gang 
of white boys, urchins of the street, clustered 
about an outdoor fruit stand. They were steal- 
ing apples, he was sure. He saw the white- 
aproned proprietor rush out; saw them disperse 
in all directions like a startled flock of birds, 
then gather together again only a few hundred 
feet ahead of him. 

Apprehension surged through his body as the 
eyes of the gang leader fell upon him. Fear 
gripped his heart, and his brisk pace slowed to 
a cautious walk. He decided to cross the street 
to avoid the possibility of an encounter with 
this group of dirty, ragged white boys. 

As he stepped from the curb the voice of the 
gang leader barked a sharp command. “Hey 
you, come here!” 

The strange, uncomfortable fear within him 
grew. His eyes widened and every muscle in his 
body trembled with sudden uneasiness. He start- 
ed'to run, but before he could do so a wall of 
human flesh had been pushed around him. He 
was forced back onto the sidewalk, and each 
time he tried to slip through the crowd of 
iaughing white boys he was shoved back abrupt- 
ly by the red-headed youngster who led the 
others. 

He gazed dumbfoundedly over the milling 
throng which was surrounding him, and was sur- 
prised to see that older persons, passersby, had 
joined to watch the fun. He looked back up the 
street, hopefully, toward the bell-ringing Santa 
Claus, and was surprised to find him calmly 
looking on from a safe distance, apparently en- 
joying the excitement. 


E could see now that there was no chance 

to escape the gang until they let him go, so 
he just stood struggling desperately to steady his 
trembling form. His lips twitched nervously 
and the perspiration on his round black face 
reflected a dull glow. He could not think; his 
mind was heavy with confusion. 

The red-headed boy was evidently the lead- 
er. He possessed a robustness that set him off 
from the others. They stared impatiently at 
him, waiting for his next move. He shifted his 
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position awkwardly and spoke with all the scorn 
that he could muster: 

“Whereya goin’, nigger? An’ don’t you know 
we don’t allow niggers in this neighborhood ?” 

His tone wasn’t as harsh as he had meant it 
to be. It sounded a bit like poor play-acting. 

“I’m jes’ goin’ to the ten-cent store,” the lit- 
tle black boy said meekly. “Do my Chris’mus 
shopping.” 

He scanned the crowd hurriedly, hoping there 
might be a chance to escape. But he was com- 
pletely engulfed. The wall of people about him 
was rapidly thickening ; restless, curious people, 
laughing at him because he was frightened. 
Laughing and sneering at a little colored boy 
who had done nothing wrong, had harmed no 
one. 

He began to cry. “Please, lemme go. I ain’ 
done nothin’.” 

One of the boys said, “Aw, let ’im go.” His 
suggestion was abruptly laughed down. The 
red-headed boy held up his hand. “Wait a 
minute, fellers,” he said. “This nigger’s goin’ 
shoppin’, he must have money, huh? Maybe 
we oughta see how much he’s got.” 

The little black boy pushed his hand deeper 
into his pocket and clutched his quarter fran- 
tically. He looked about the outskirts of the 
crowd for a sympathetic adult face. He saw only 
the fat, sloppy-looking white man in the be- 
draggled Santa Claus suit that he had passed a 
moment earlier. This strange, cotton-bearded 
apparition was shoving his way now through 
the cluster of people, shifting his huge body along 
in gawky, poorly-timed strides like a person 
cursed with a sub-normal mentality. 


EN he reached the center of the circle 

within which the frightened boy was trapped, 

he waved the red-haired youth aside and, yank- 

ing off his flowing whiskers, took command of 
the situation. 

“What's yo name, niggah?” he demanded. 

The colored boy swallowed hard. He was 
more stunned than frightened ; never in his life 
had he imagined Santa—or even one of Santa’s 
helpers—in a role like this. 

“My name’s Randolph,” he got out finally. 

A smile wrinkled the leathery face of the 
man in the tattered red suit. 

“Randolph!” he exclaimed, and there was a 
note of mockery in his tone. “Dat’s no name fer 
er niggah! No niggah’s got no business wit er 
nice name like dat!” Then, bringing his broad 
hand down forcefully on the boy’s shoulder, 
he added, “Heah after yo’ name’s Jem!” 

His words boomed over the crowd in a loud, 
brusque tone, defying all other sound. A series 
of submerged giggles sprang up among the boys 
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as they crowded closer to get a better g .mpe 
of the unmasked Santa Claus and the litt - eo. 
ored boy... . 

The latter seemed to have been decreas:ag in 
size under the heavy intensity of their gaze. [ear 
mingled with the perspiration flooding his : ound 
black face. Numbness gripped his body. 

“Kin I go on now?” he pleaded. His pi::fully 
weak tone was barely audible. “My mc mma 
told me to go straight to the ten-cent st: re. | 
ain’t been botherin’ nobody.” 

“If you don’t stop dat damn cryin’, we'll send 
you tsee Saint Peter.” The fat white man 
spoke with anger and disgust. The cords in his 
neck quivered and new color came to his rough 
face, lessening its haggardness. He paused as if 
reconsidering what he had just said, then added: 
“Second thought, don’t think we will. . . . Don’t 
think Saint Peter would have anything ¢ do 
with a nigger.” 


‘THE boys laughed long and heartily. When 

their laughter diminished, the red-coated 
man shifted his gawky figure closer to the little 
Negro and scanned the crowd, impatient and 
undecided. 

“Let’s lynch ’im,” one of the youths cried. 

“Yeah, let’s lynch ’im!” another shouted, 
much louder and with more enthusiasm. 

As if these words had some magic attached 
to them, they swept through the crowd. Laugh- 
ter, sneers, and queer, indistinguishable mutter- 
ings mingled together. 

Anguish was written on the bov’s dark face 
Desperately he looked about for a sympathetic 
countenance. 

The words, “Let’s lynch him,” were a song 
now, and the song was floating through the 
December air, mingling with the sounds 
of tangled traffic. 

“Tl get a rope!” the red-haired boy exclaim- 
ed. Wedging his way through the crowd, he 
shouted gleefully, “Just wait’ll I get back!” 

Gradually an ominous hush fell over the 
crowd. They stared questioningly, first at the 
frightened boy, then at the fat man dressed like 
Santa Claus who towered over him. 

“What’s that you got in yo’ pocket?” the fat 
man demanded suddenly. 

Frightened, the boy quickly withdrew his 
hands from his pockets and put them behind his 
back. The white man seized the right one and 
forced it open. On seeing its content, his eyes 
glittered with delight. 

“Ah, a quarter!” he exclaimed. “Now tel! 
me, niggah, where in th’ hell did you steal 
this?” 

“Didn’t steal hit,” the boy tried to explain. 
“My momma gived it to me.” 
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“Momma gived it to you, heh?” The erst- 


while Santa Claus snorted. He took the quarter 
and put it in a pocket of his red suit. “Niggahs 


ain’t got no business wit’ money whilst white 
folks is starving,” he said. “Ill jes keep this 
quarter fer myself.” 

Worry spread deep lines across the black 
boy’s forehead. His lips parted, letting out a 
short, muted sob. The crowd around him seem- 
ed to blur. 


S far as his eyes could see, there were only 
+% white people all about him. One and all 
they sided with the curiously out-of-place Santa 
Claus. Ill-nourished children, their dirty, freck- 
led faces lighted up in laughter. Men clad in 
dirty overalls, showing their tobacco-stained 
teeth. Women whose rutted faces had never 
known cosmetics, moving their bodies restless- 
ly in their soiled housedresses. . . 

Suddenly the red-coated figure held up his 
hand for silence. He looked down at the little 
black boy and a new expression was on his face. 
It was not pity; it was more akin to a deep 
irksomeness. When the crowd quieted slightly, 
he spoke. 

“Folks,” he began hesitantly, “ah think this 
niggah’ $ too li'l t’ lynch. Besides, it’s Christmas 


“What's that got to do with it?” someone 


yelled. 

“Well,” the fat man answered slowly, “it jus’ 
ain’t late ‘nuf in the season. "Taint got cold yet 
round these parts. In this weather a lynched 
niggah would make the whole neighborhood 
smell bad.” 

A series of disappointed grunts belched up 
from the crowd. Some laughed; others stared 
protestingly at the red-coated white man. They 
were hardly pleased with his decision. 

However, when the red-haired boy returned 
with a length of rope, the “let’s lynch *im” song 
had died down. He handed the rope to the 
white man, who took it and turned it over slow- 
ly in his gnarled hands. 

“Sorry, sonny,” he said. His tone was dry, 
with a slight tremor. He was not firmly con- 
vinced that the decision he had reached was the 
best one. “We ’sided not to lynch him; he’s 
too li’] and it’s too warm yet. And besides, what’s 
one li'l niggah who ain’t ripe enough to be 
lynched? Let’s let ’im live a while . . . maybe 
we'll get ’im later.” 

The boy frowned angrily. “Aw, you guys!” 
he groaned. “T’think of all th’ trouble I went 
to gettin’ that rope... .” 

In a swift, frenzied gesture his hand was rais- 
ed to strike the little black boy, who curled up, 


more terrified than ever. But the bedraggled 
Santa stepped between them. 

“Wait a minute, sonny,” he said. “Look a 
here.” He put his hand in the pocket of his suit 
and brought forth the quarter, which he handed 
to the red-haired boy. 

A smile came to the white youth’s face and 
flourished into jubilant laughter. He turned the 
quarter from one side to the other in the palm 
of his hand, marveling at it. Then he held it 
up so the crowd could see it, and shouted glee- 
fully, “Sure there’s a Santa Claus!” 

The crowd laughed heartily. 

Still engulfed by the huge throng, still be- 
wildered beyond words, the crestfallen little col- 
ored boy stood whimpering. They had taken 
his fortune from him and there was nothing 
he could do about it. He didn’t know what to 
think about Santa Claus now. About anything, 
in fact. 

He saw that the crowd was falling back, that 
in a moment there would be a path through 
which he could run. He waited until it opened, 
then sped through it as fast as his stubby legs 
could carry him. With every step a feeling of 
thankfulness swelled within him. 

The red-haired boy who had started the spec- 
tacle threw a rock after him. It fell short. The 
other boys shouted jovially, “Run, nigger, run!” 
The erstwhile Santa Claus began to readjust 
his mask. 

The mingled chorus of jeers and laughter was 
behind the little colored boy, pushing him on 

like a great invisible force. Most of the crowd 
stood on the sidewalk watching him until his 
form became vague and finally disappeared 
around a corner... . 


AFT ER a while he felt his legs weakening. He 

slowed down to a brisk walk, and soon 
found himself on the street that pointed toward 
his home. 

Crestfallen, he looked down at his empty 
hands and thought of the shiny quarter that his 
mother had given him. He closed his right hand 
tightly, trying to pretend that it was still there. 
But that only hurt the more. 

Gradually the fear and worry disappeared 
from his face. He was now among his neighbors, 
people that he knew. He felt bold and relieved. 
People smiled at him, said, “Hello.” The sun 
had dried his tears. 

He decided he would tell no one, except his 
mother, of his ordeal. She, perhaps, would un- 
derstand, and either give him a new quarter or 
do his shopping for him. But what would she 
say about that awful figure of a Santa Claus? 
He decided not to ask her. There were some 
things no one, not even mothers, could explain. 
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life has intensified to an almost incredible 

extent the suffering of the great mass of 
Negro people. Fortunately this has been bal- 
anced in part by a growing social consciousness 
among large sections of the nation’s population, 
especially within the ranks of organized labor. 
The resultant sentiment has expressed itself 
most openly in the relatively advanced legisla- 
tive program of the New Deal. 

Many Negro communities are just beginning 
to recognize the existence of this new liberalism 
and to take definite steps to turn it to their ad- 
vantage. But a few have already gone ahead, 
pioneering the way, and interestingly enough a 
number of these have found their most effective 
tactics to be those traditionally associated with 
the labor movement—negotiations, followed by 
direct action if necessary. We say “interestingly 
enough” because the use of mass pressure along 
economic lines represents a remarkable deviation 
from the tactics most widely employed by most 
of the leaders of the Negro race of ten or twenty 
years ago. 

Twenty-four years ago some of the first seeds 
of modern scientific social understanding were 
sown among the colored people of America with 
the advent of The Messenger, edited by Negro 
labor’s champion, A. Philip Randolph. Ran- 
dolph went about the nation telling Negro 
youths and the Negro press that the race’s prob- 
lem was the usual problem of an oppressed min- 
ority in a capitalistic society, and that the best 
way to fight it was through workers’ organiza- 
tions. As a result of his untiring efforts, Ran- 
dolph’s disciples are to be found today well en- 
trenched within virtually every workers’ group, 
pointing out to the Negro masses the way to- 
ward economic freedom. 


Tite current crisis in the nation’s economic 


HE obstacles faced by Randolph and his 

friends were numerous, and the propaganda 
of the opposition was persistent. Could not al- 
most any colored person, who really wanted to 
work, find some kind of a job? Were not the 
policies and practices of the one and only na- 
tional labor movement smelly with the putrid 
odor of jim-crowism? Were not the “industrial 
captains” of the North receiving raw Negro farm 
workers with open arms? Was not “rugged in- 
dividualism” the dominant sentiment of the 
nation? Did not even the humblest worker be- 
lieve that if he did his work well and kept his 
eyes off the clock, he could one day become a 
boss ? 

The fallacies in that propaganda are only 
now really becoming apparent to the millions 
of colored people in America. Today there is 
rapidly developing in this country a group of 
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young Negrees with strong social convictio: 
that are far removed from the old and outm: 
ed racial “line” of a decade or two ago. Dis 
tressing conditions all about them have shocked 
them into serious thought, and the increasing 
opportunity for contacts with young men and 
women of other racial groups, who are als 
thinking and planning for the future. has put 
them in touch with new ideas and new cor 
cepts. They have begun to study out how the 
young Nezro should go about getting himself 
a job commensurate with his ability, even in a 
contracting labor market, and in some commu- 
nities they have proved the validity of their con- 
clusions by practical demonstrations. In an; 
number of large urban centers organized .oung 
people have plunged into new and historic strug- 
gles with large and small concerns, asking for 
jobs—white-collar and skilled jobs. if vou 
please. And although these drives cannot be said 
to have been uniformly successful, they have 
been of tremendous value in pointing the way 
to a new technique of social action for the Ne- 
gro in America. 

The one lamentable fact is that the mass- 
pressure method of securing jobs for trained 
colored workers, which was first used in Chicago 
over ten years ago and which has spread wide- 
ly during the past few years, does not vet seem 
to have evolved a well-thought-out theory of 
action. There is a pressing necessity for more 
clear thinking on the problem. Action without 
supporting theory is far more dangerous than 
theory untranslated into action. Too many en- 
ergetic groups of Negro youths have gone forth 
to battle armed with no theory at all, but simply 
a rugged determination to get jobs. Fortunately 
for the success of their programs, the types of 
business concerns that they have tackled to date 
(chain stores and small shop-keepers) could not 
easily withstand a consumers’ boycott because 
of their organizational structure. As John Davis 
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of the Washington, D. C., New Negro Alliance 
wrote in the August, 1938, issue of OpporTUN- 
iry, “Since the modern corporation is organized 
to carry on mass production on a marginal 
hasis, it is especially vulnerable to consumer ac- 
tion, for in order to destroy profit it is merely 
necessary to destroy sales to a point where mar- 
ginal profit disappears.” 

But if we are to bring about that greater par- 
ticipation and more complete integration of Ne- 
ero workers in the economic organization of the 
nation which their present distressingly insecure 
position demands, a completely scientific and so- 
cially advanced plan of action must be devel- 
oped. The writers are not prepared to lay down 
in this article a finished product--far from it! 
However, study of Negro pressure groups, and 
experience with them, has shown that in order 
to be even moderately successful they must of 
necessity be armed with an advance theory em- 
bracing as a minimum an understanding of the 
following five points: 

1. It must be realized that the collective ac- 
tion movement among the Negro people of 
America, along economic lines at least, is so new 
that its salient features have scarcely yet been 
outlined, and it has not settled its reckoning 
with the various other schools of Negro thought. 
There are numerous differences of opinion ever 
with the existing pressure groups, some fac- 
tions going so far as to contend that the best 
solution of the Negro’s economic problems lies 
in the direction of extreme Nationalism or neo- 
Garveyism. These differences must be smoothed 
out as experience demonstrates the mest feas- 
ible solutions, or the inevitable result will be a 
postponement of organizational unity and good- 
will, without which Negro workers cannot make 
solid and lasting advances. 

2. There must be a more adequate under- 
standing of the nature of the task facing such a 
movement on the part of those who are charged 
with the duty of planning its policies and pro- 
cedures. Today there seems to be too little ap- 
preciation of the fact that the Negro’s problem 
is essentially a people’s problem, having there- 
fore not only an economic aspect but equally 
important political and cultural implications. 
Already there are on the record far too many 
instances indicating a failure to grasp the many- 
sided nature of the problem. Until this is thor- 
oughly understood, the success of any racial 
mass-pressure techniques will be necessarily 
limited. 

It is easy to understand why, in over ninety- 
five per cent of the instances where mass-pres- 
sure technique has been utilized by a Negro 
community, its announced purpose has been to 
create more and better jobs for qualified col- 


ored persons. The absolute necessity of food, 
clothing and shelter makes man’s concern about 
his economic life of paramount importance. 
Unemployment and_ residential segregation 
throw the problem into even bolder relief. 

On the other hand, care must be exercised 
lest the people forget or fail to see the relation 
between this obvious economic problem and 
their less pressing political and cultural prob- 
lems. Education on this point can, and should, 
be carried on through the press, by speakers, 
or by means of literature issued in connection 
with a drive for jobs in a given shop or factory. 
It can also be stimulated by the exposure of 
every form of racial oppression, such as police 
brutality or the denial of civil rights. 

3. Obviously the movement must not be al- 
lowed to become anti-union, for that would au- 
tomatically drive away most progressive white 
persons and at the same time play into the hands 
of those who would “keep the Negro in his 
place.” 

4. The need for a movement broader in 
scope than a mere struggle for jobs in shops 
operating in the Negro community, is also clear 
and definite. This is the only way in which an 
appeal can be made to a full cross-section of 
the Negro community. 

5. Finally, more emphasis should be placed 
upon the interracial character of the movement. 
Active support of the white community should 
be sought and held. Additional ways and means 
of helping Negro workers to understand that 
their problem is only part of a far larger prob- 
lem, and that both are in desperate need of solu- 
tion, must be found. If the cooperation of 
white persons was needed in the carly days of 
the Urban League and the N.A.A.C.P., certain- 
ly it will be doubly needed as this new technique 
is applied. Without it, the organized forces op- 
posed to Negro progress would be furnished 
with a ready-made excuse for a disastrous coun- 
ter-move. What more effective battle-cry for 
them than that Negroes want to “take over 
things?” When both groups are working to- 
gether harmoniously, the chances for the de- 
velopment of such a counter-movement are min- 
imized, if not made impossible. 

Of course it must be realized that there are 
among the white group, just as among members 
of the Negro community, those who might not 
be interested in all aspects of the Negro’s prob- 
lem, but who would take a definite interest in 
one, say the cultural (witness the Marian An- 
derson incident). With understanding leader- 
ship and careful planning, even these can safely 
be led to an appreciation of the other aspects, 
and prodded into giving whatever aid they can 
toward a final, sensible solution. 
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ATHETIC, uncomplaining, lonely, Uncle 

Ben lived out his meager days in the 

midst of a society which offered him no 
husk of sympathy or understanding. He was a 
town character, a quaint old colored man, a 
relic of the sixties, pointed out as impersonally 
to sight-seers as were the overgrown breast- 
works on Fort Hill and the time-healed cannon- 
ball wounds in the venerable trees of the Na- 
tional Cemetery. Few know where or how he 
lived. Occasionally a fair-haired child would 
watch his regular pilgrimage along Roswell 
Street with distant, impotent pity. On Sun- 
days the congregation of the white Presbyterian 
church would take casual cognizance of his 
presence in the old slave gallery, where he would 
rise punctiliously for the hymns and stand alone 
in silent, solitary worship. 

But it was around the railroad station that 
he was best known. Whenever the Dixie Flyer, 
southbound, would whistle from behind the sad- 
dle-back of old Kennesaw, there on the station 
platform would be Uncle Ben, dressed in his 
faded Yankee uniform, meeting the train. If 
there were white folks waiting for the train, too, 
Uncle Ben would stand at a respectful distance, 
holding his shapeless felt hat in his hand. His 
wispy gray hair was like steel wool, standing 
out in a wide nimbus above his antique-maho- 
gany face. The station agent would halloo to 
him familiarly, and most of the white folks 
coming and going would toss him a “Howdy, 
Uncle Ben!” To each greeting he would reply 
with a stiff bow and a pleased smile. But no 
one would pause to hear how he did, because 
his presence at train-time was so customary as 
to indicate that things were as usual with him. 
Meeting the trains was his one business in life. 
Tradition had it he had not missed a south- 
bound train in forty years. When the station 
agent had nothing to do, he used to tell Uncle 
Ben that he was crazy to go to so much trouble. 
The old man would grin dubiously and nod his 
head. He never tried to justify himself by argu- 
ment. But the reason for his pains was the 
simplest one in the world: he was expecting 
someone. 


For two-score years he had been awaiting 
his wife’s return. During the hectic days of Re- 
construction, she had made fun of his loyal con- 
tentment and, slapping a new red hat on her 
head, had gone off with a dashing young buck 
in a handsome blue uniform. Uncle Ben had 
grieved, but he had never blamed her. She 
was young, and everything was topsy-turvy in 
those days. He knew she would not be happy 
among those fine-feathered Yankees. He knew 
she would come back to him by and by. And 
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should she come at morning, noon, or night, 
he did not mean for her to be unwelcomed. 


No one knew how he had come upon the old 
blue uniform. He always wore it, with its high 
collar hooked up neatly beneath his wrinkled 
brown chin. His thought must have been to 
equal the lure that had enticed away his be- 
loved. During the years of a generation’s rise, 
its color had dulled with dust and wear, and 
its shape had fitted itself affectionately to the 
slight, gnarled, rheumatic form of its wearer. 


When it rained, the suit was brightened by 
the washing ; for only in the hardest downpour 
would Uncle Ben carry his bent-ribbed black 
umbrella. He never wore an overcoat. When it 
grew cold, he would put on one layer after an- 
other beneath the soldier suit, so that by the 
end of February, the coat’s creases would show 
only as worn lines on the smooth stuffed sur- 
face, and the brass buttons down the front 
would be straining to hold together the points 
of inverted scallops. Winter or summer, Uncle 
Ben was always on the platform when a train 
from the North was expected. 


As the engine rumbled to a stop, Uncle Ben 
would grow palsied with anticipation. The light 
of other days would gleam in his faded eyes. 
Standing apart from the white folks, he could 
look over their heads and catch the first view 
of every colored passenger that left the train. 
There were seldom more than two. But the old 
man would wait, always hopeful, until the con- 
ductor boarded the train again and the wheels 
began to roll. at} | 
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Then Uncle Ben would look around self- 
consciously, realizing that the joke was on him. 
If the expressman twitted him, he would grin a 
wide sheepish grin, enclosed by deep marks of 
parentheses in his withered cheeks. She had not 
come this time, but she would come sometime. 
No amount of banter could shake his confi- 
dence. Putting on the old felt hat, he would 
shuffle off, his shoulders drooping slightly more 
than before, but on his face already the reflec- 
tion of his glad reunion with Mattie when she 
should come, possibly on the very next train. 


Sometimes the big fast trains roared by with- 
out hesitating. This station was only a flag- 
stop for long-distance travelers. Then, indeed, 
the futility of the oid man’s trip bowed him and 
slowed his gait. But he would not run the risk 
of missing the time that Mattie might be com- 
ing home from a far country. 


One morning in the early spring, Uncle Ben 
was on his way to meet the ten-thirty train. A 
cardinal flashed from one young-leafed tree to 
another and filled the dingy station yard with 
the unquenchable expectancy of his song. The 
warm sun that glinted from the inside of the 
train-track’s curve must have penetrated even 
Uncle Ben’s many-layered bosom; for a smile 
lighted his weathered face, and the far-away 
look in his eyes, as he gazed beyond old Ken- 
nesaw to the north, held dreams of a gay, tan- 
talizing young girl and a love mellowed with 
years. The train whistled languidly. This was 
neither the Flyer nor the new Dixie Limited, 
but the accommodation from Chattanooga. It 
would make a lingering stop and possibly half a 
dozen colored people would get off. 


HE first one Uncle Ben saw, steadying her- 

self at the top of the steps, was a ponderous 
colored woman with a newspaper parcel under 
one arm and a baby under the other. She 
moved in such an odd, crab-wise manner, in her 
effort to keep her three tagging children close 
to her skirts, that she blocked not only the pas- 
sage but the sight of the other passengers in the 
vestibule of the jim-crow car. At last the con- 
ductor became impatient. But Uncle Ben, who 
had waited forty years, could wait without vex- 
ation. He watched the family party through 
their difficulties and saw, waiting to descend 
the steps behind them, a gay, laughing girl in a 
red hat. At the sight of her, Uncle Ben, un- 
noticed, gave a squeak of delight and stumbled 
forward. He pushed his way through a group of 
startled white folks. He waved his hat to make 
her look. She did not see him yet. She’d wonder 
how he knew which train to meet. Quivering 
with eagerness, he reached the place where the 


young woman in the red hat was just stepping 
off the train. 

He stood before her, grinning. “Well, Mattie,” 
he said, “you’re back!” 

“Who's this ole fool talking to?” the young 
woman asked indignantly as she stepped aside 
to go past him. 

“He won't hurt nobody,” soothed the con- 
ductor. “His wife ran away. Went North after 
the War. Been forty years, I reckon, but he’s al- 
ways lookin’ for her to come back.” 


“Doafl yuh know me, Mattie?” pleaded 
Uncle Ben piteously. “Been lookin’ fer yuh.” 


The colored girl spoke insolently: “Be your 
age, Gran’pa! Your ole lady ain’t comin’ back 
now. If she ain’t dead, she’s too ole to travel.” 

“Then—then you ain’t Mattie?” he asked, 
bewildered. When she comin’ ?” 

“She ain’t comin, I tole yuh.” The girl 
laughed carelessly and went off up the street. 

The vestibule was empty now and the plat- 
form was already clearing. The conductor 
climbed back on his train and soon it rolled 
leisurely on. Uncle Ben was left alone in his 
confusion. As he stared after the slowly disap- 
pearing train, tears tracked across his wrinkled 
brown cheeks. He whimpered like a deserted 
puppy- 

The station agent called to him in an effort 
at kindness, “Don’t mind, Uncle Ben. Prob’ly 
she warn’t worth waitin’ for nohow.” 

The old man looked dumbly in the direction 
of the well-meant words. He still clutched his 
hat in front of him as if it were the only familiar 
thing left in his world. He could not speak. He 
bowed in acknowledgment of the station agent’s 
attempt. Or perhaps he only seemed to bow, 
because something within him that had sup- 
ported him through the years had suddenly 
wilted. His thin legs, bent with rheumatism, 
looked almost too frail to carry him. From long 
habit, he lifted his eyes once more to the north. 
Then shaking his head sadly, he turned his back 
toward Kennesaw and trudged wearily away. 


That night when the 9:17 whistled mournfully 
around the mountain, the station agent noticed 
that Uncle Ben was not on the platform to 
meet it. He chuckled to himself. “Guess he’s 
given up hope. Humph! Forty years! Poor ole 
fellow!” 

Two days later, the white-folks’ weekly paper 
noted briefly that Uncle Ben, familiar charac- 
ter around the railroad station, had been found 
in his cabin, dead. The coroner, it reported, 
had issued a certificate of death. The cause as- 
signed: old age. 
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T the regular session of Congress, which 
opens in January, renewed efforts will 
be made to broaden and liberalize the 
scope of the Social Security program. One of 
the chief objectives is to provide millions of ad- 
ditional individuals with protection from vari- 
ous social and economic hazards. President 
Roosevelt, on the advice of the Social Security 
Board, has already recommended a number of 
important and far-reaching changes in the pres- 
ent law. Of outstanding significance is the sug- 
gestion that old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation be extended to agricultural 
labor, domestic service workers in private 
homes, and employees in non-profit-making or- 
ganizations. Of equal significance is the proposal 
that a national health program be adopted. 
Such essential steps toward a more adequate 
and well-rounded program of social insurance 
will have widespread effects upon the welfare 
of the Negro. This is readily apparent when it 
is noted that almost two-thirds of the colored 
workers gainfully employed are in agriculture 
and domestic and personal service. The United 
States Census for 1930 shows that 36 percent 
of them were in agriculture, 29 percent in 
domestic and personal service, 19 percent in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, and 
only .7 percent in clerical occupations. It is 
estimated that about 65 percent of the nation’s 
Negro population gainfully employed is outside 
the unemployment compensation program and 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme. At 
the end of 1938, nearly 30,000,000 persons had 
earned wage credits under the old-age insurance 
program. Of these, a little more than 2,000,000, 
or 6.7 percent, were Negroes. About the same 
number of persons were covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


shane plight of workers in agriculture and 
domestic and personal service, to a greater de- 
gree than that of any other group of employees, 
demands the immediate attention of public of- 
ficials. John P. Davis, national secretary of the 
National Negro Congress, testifying before the 
House Ways and Means Committee last March, 
stated: “Domestic workers have been uniform- 
ly excluded from benefits under various pro- 
grams of social legislation. They have been de- 
nied protection under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and its successor, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. They have no recourse 
to protection under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. They are denied compensation under 
either Federal or State workmen’s compensa- 

tion laws.” 
It is significant that those in the domestic ser- 
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vice classification on relief constitute a larger 
proportion of their class than any other occupa- 
tional group. Workers on Relief in the United 
States: March, 1935, a study by the Works 
Progress Administration, shows that of 1,500,- 
000 Negro domestic and personal service work- 
ers, more than 275,000 were on relief. Discuss- 
ing this situation before the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Davis said: “Saving for periods 
of illness, unemployment, or old age is an im- 
possibility for domestic workers. Their low 
wages and excessive hours constitute them the 
urban occupational group most apt to become 
ill and to become incapacitated for further work 
long before they have reached the age of 60. 
There is greater irregularity of work in this oc- 
cupation, and this means more frequent periods 
of temporary unemployment when the domestic 
worker has nothing saved and no means of ex- 
istence.” In the South, when the depression was 
at its worst, the wages of some Negro domestic 
workers fell below $2 a week. The Social Secur- 
ity Board, in a recent study of domestic employ- 
ment in northern cities, found that the most 
frequent weekly cash wage was from $5 to $7. 


No group of American workers is in greater 
need of protection from economic hazards than 
those in domestic service. The Social Security 
Board, in a review of the question of covering 
domestic service workers employed in private 
homes, stated that their exclusion from the in- 
surance features of the program was “occasioned 
not by lack of social justification but by regard 
for additional administrative problems which 
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would have arisen if an attempt had been made 
tc include domestic service in private homes at 
the start of the program.” 

The Board believes that it is now adminis- 
turatively feasible to provide protection for this 
group and for other large numbers of persons 
who are not yet covered by the program. The 
Board is also of the opinion that the principal 
administrative difficulties will be overcome when 
the individuals affected become generally in- 
formed as to the benefits and obligations inci- 
dent to coverage. Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the Board, has pointed out that record- 
keeping could be greatly simplified by intro- 
ducing the stamp book system of collecting con- 
tributions from the employer and the worker. 
Each worker would have a small account book 
which would remain in the possession of his 
employer during the period of employment. 
Contributions would be paid through the Post 
Office by purchasing special stamps which 
would be placed in the account book. 


The problem of economic insecurity for agri- 
cultural labor is as grave as that of the domestic. 
A mounting mass of reliable data gathered in 
the South has made it clear that agriculture is 
truly a sick industry. “The idyllic picture of the 
agricultural wage worker as the hired man who 
is taken care of by his employer is one which 
can no longer be credited,” Mr. Davis told the 
Ways and Means Committee. The employer- 
employee relationship, when it exists in agricul- 
ture, is not essentially different from this rela- 
tionship in other industries, and there is no so- 
cial justification for the exclusion of agricultural 
wage earners. The administrative difficulties 
could be met in this field in the same way they 
could be overcome in domestic service in pri- 
vate homes. 


The Social Security Board’s public assistance 
program, consisting of aid to the needy aged, 
dependent children, and the blind, has provided 
help for a much larger proportion of Negroes, 
the benefits being given on a basis of definite 
need. During the fiscal year 1937-38, 585,877 
persons were accepted for old age assistance ; 
78,891 of these—13.5 percent—were Negroes. 
In the same period 299,701 dependent children 
were accepted; 41,267—13.8 percent—were 
Negroes. The number of blind persons accepted 
was 21,010: 4,742—22.6 percent—were Ne- 
groes. 

Unfortunately, however, there was a great 
variance in the amount of benefits paid under 
different State programs. Especially in the 


South, where the vast majority of the Negro 
recipients lived, some of the grants were not 
large enough to provide the barest minimum 


decent standard of living. In Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, the average monthly grant for old-age 
assistance was $5, while in New York it was $21. 
The average monthly grant for a dependent 
child was $7 in Alabama and $20 in New York. 
For the blind the average in Arkansas was $9 
and in New York, $21. The Social Security 
Board, believing that these variations in monthly 
grants are due largely to the varying economic 
capacities of the States, has recommended the 
adoption of a new system of grants-in-aid to 
the States. The present system (50 percent by 
the Federal goverment and 50 percent by the 
State) should be changed to one under which 
the grants to the States would vary in accord- 
ance with the relative economic capacity of the 
State, it believes. 


A HIGH degree of economic insecurity leads 

almost inevitably to a low health status. In 
stressing the immediate need for a national 
health program, President Roosevelt's Technical 
Committee on Medical Care recently reported 
that in all parts of the United States the fre- 
quency and severity of illness was uniformly 
higher in relief and marginal income families 
than in any other income class. Large numbers 
of low-income families can buy needed medi- 
cal services only at the risk of curtailing food, 
clothing, shelter and other essentials to health 
znd decency. In some rural areas of the South, 
a Negro must pay his doctor a dollar a mile to 
come from the nearest town, and in some cases 
the nearest town is more than ten miles away. 
In these areas, too, there exist serious problems 
of inadequate housing and unsanitary living con- 
ditions, along with a high incidence of tubercu- 
losis, syphilis and other infectious diseases. From 
infancy to old age, the Negro death rate exceeds 
that of white persons. In 1930 the death rate 
per 1,000 persons was 9.9 for whites and 18 
for Negroes. 


The first step toward the development of a 
national health program was taken in the So- 
cial Security Act, which authorized grants to 
the States for public health and maternal and 
child care. This program was designed espe- 
cially for rural areas, where health facilities are 
tragically inadequate. In the public health work, 
under the direction of the United States Public 
Health Service, much has been done in the 
development of community health consciousness. 
Assisted by Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, Negro Health 
Education Specialist of the United States Public 
Health Service, many local communities have 
introduced new methods of attacking health 
problems. Special training has been given to 
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Negro physicians and nurses to prepare them 
for positions in local public health departments. 
In the venereal disease control program much 
favorable comment has been made on the work 
of two Negro physicians—Dr. Harold H. Whit- 
ted, of the Alabama Department of Public 
Health, and Dr. William B. Perry, of the North 
Carolina Board of Health. In the maternal and 
child health program, under the Children’s Bu- 
reau, special efforts are being made to reduce 
the high mortality of Negro infants and mothers 
by providing pre-natal, natal, and post-natal 
care, and through the education of mothers in 
improved methods of infant care. This work 
is directed by two Negroes—Miss Vinita V. 
Lewis, Special Consultant in Negro Child Wel- 
fare in the Washington headquarters; and Dr. 
Walter H. Maddox, field worker at the Sloss- 
field Health Center, Birmingham, Alabama. 
All that has been done so far in the field of 
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public health, highly commendable though it ; , 
falls far short of meeting the urgent needs <f 
some 40,000,000 persons in families with a tot. | 
annual family income of less than $800. The 
proposed national health program, incorporate | 
in a bill that was introduced in Congress la t 
February by Senator Robert F. Wagner, wou | 
amend the Social Security Act and enable the 
States to make more adequate provision for pu! - 
lic health, prevention and control of diseas: , 
maternal and child health services, constructio: 
and maintenance of needed hospitals and healt 
centers, medical care for the medically need: 
and cash benefits as a protection against the loss 
of wages during sickness. The enactment of such 
a comprehensive health program, along with 
the other proposed amendments to the Social 
Security Act, would be a long step in the diffi- 
cult march toward economic security for all of 
the American people. 


Tuer came from darkest Africa, those blacks: 
Brought here by white men, trading human life : 


Brought here with iron chains linked across their backs; 


Mourning for mother, father, child, or wife. 


They knew no rest, there was none for the slave, 


No tender touch save in the hand of death, 


Nor peace, until the coldness of the grave. 


Yet, suffering, they learned of higher ways, 


They felt God’s nearness through the darkest days, 


And when thetr hearts became too full for :eords 


They echoed forth in thrilling hymns of praise. 


Sometimes they wailed, “Lord pity, pity me!” 
And on his throne God heard the simple plea. 


He changed the tongues of those who held the key, 


And loosed the bonds, and set the captives free. 


Free—All free! Three million folk bent down, 


Three million heads were bowed to kiss the ground, 


Three million blessings raised to skies of blue, 


And then a pause—“Now, Lord ... What shall we do?” 


He heard. His answer thundered from the hill! 


“Be of good cheer, Lo, I am with thee still. 
Thy time has come. Nor shalt thou walk alone. 


Stretch forth thy hand. I'll guide thee to thine own!” 
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Art Reaches 
The People 


@ By JAMES A. PORTER 


influence on the cultural life of the 

American Negro is rapidly shaping up 
in the art world. Actually, it is not a movement 
at all in the deliberate, self-conscious sense that 
the term implies, but a slow, inevitable percola- 
tion of artistic interests down to the common 
people. The response of the Negro masses to 
learning opportunities in the craft arts and the 
higher skills has increased more than fifty per- 
cent during the past twelve years. The centers 
of most of this new and almost unprecedented 
activity are, of course, in the Eastern section of 
the country. However, opportunities in the fine 
arts are now so widely distributed that the im- 
pulse toward popular knowledge, production, 
and consumption of art may with justice be re- 
garded as national in scope. 


A MOVEMENT that may have a profound 


The comparatively recent wide-scale assist- 
ance given by the Federal government to the 
teaching and practice of the arts in America 
looms just now as the largest factor in the 
steady advance on an important cultural front. 
But we must not forget the persistent effort, 
intelligently applied, of our Negro art edu- 
cators who, working with very limited facilities, 
have for years nurtured the creative spark in 
our youth. In fact, organized effort on behalf of 
art instruction for Negroes dates back to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, when Bishop 
Daniel Payne of the A.M.E. Church opened 
classes for the teaching of drawing and painting 
at Wilberforce University. Since Bishop Payne’s 
early effort, there have been other pioneers in 
the field—some of them artists—who could not 
resist the onerous obligation to teach disadvan- 
taged youth the joy of wielding pencil or brush 
or of coping with the mysteries of color. 


Less than twenty-five years ago it was an ex- 
traordinary thing for a Negro to leave the sec- 
ondary school and seek admission to the art 
academy or to some school for the industrial 
and commercial arts such as Pratt or the School 
of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
Indeed, it is appalling to think what a quantity 
of fine talent remained submerged in the early 
years of this and throughout the last century. 
Today, it is scarcely to be wondered at that a 
Negro art student should carry off a national, 
not to mention a school prize, in drawing or 
design, so numerous and so able are many of 
those registered in both mixed and Negro 
schools. 

Moreover, great numbers of Negro students 
are today exposed to courses in art appreciation, 
conducted not infrequently under the best con- 
ditions for study, in cities where there are art 
galleries and museums containing rich, easily- 
accessible collections. In a few communities, 
Cleveland for example, it is the privilege of the 
talented to pursue practical courses in art, to- 
gether with courses in art appreciation, continu- 
ously from the elementary grades to college 
level. Believe it or not, there are also several 
southern communities in which the former bar- 
renness of the school curricula has been covered 
and adorned with real experiences in painting, 
dress-designing, puppet-making, layout-plan- 
ning, rug-making and other offerings calculated 
to inspire interests that may reveal the apti- 
tude of the individual. 

Definite proof of the wide extent to which 
Negroes are being motivated by the national up- 
swing in art consciousness is afforded by the 
ability exhibited by a number of young colored 
men and women to score brilliantly in the na- 
tional contests conducted by agencies like 
Scholastic Magazine, the national high school 
weekly; Proctor and Gamble Company; and 
the Art Students’ League of New York. Further 
confirmation of the marriage of fine arts and 
the people can be found in the modest but sig- 
nificant exhibitions and projects put on by many 
local secondary schools, by Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. craft-study units, and by the creative 
programs of non-institutional art clubs, some of 
which undoubtedly embrace genuine ability. 
More noteworthy still are the evidences of a 
lively creative, as well as conservative, interest 
which may be found on some of our major col- 
lege campuses. At Howard University, Atlanta 
University and Fisk well-organized units for the 
instruction and guidance of students who wish 
to avail themselves of the tools for the produc- 
tion or the study of art are maintained. 

In recent years, the Negro artist has received 
the stimulus of a hypodermic from the Federal 
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One of the many young Negro artists whose ability as a painter of murals 
was first discovered through employment on the Federal Art Project. 


Government. The public has been made well ac- 
quainted with the accomplishments of the Fed- 
eral Arts Projects in more than one field. Yet 
the good that has been done the Negro in the 
field of the representational arts — painting, 
sculpture, and the graphic arts and crafts—has 
yet to be assessed. Unfortunately, we still meas- 
ure progress in this field by the achievements 
of a few outstanding individuals, neglecting to 
consider that these must have their supporters 
among groups who are able to practice, to un- 
derstand, and to consume art. Without such a 
public, they are like scarecrows in a field laid 
waste by rodents. 

The value of the Federal Arts Projects to the 
Negro should be appraised mainly from the 
point of view of art education. It is already ap- 
parent that the program has assisted and de- 
veloped unformed talents into becoming real 
artists. This has been accomplished in some 
places through thoughtful provision of oppor- 
tunities for training, and the sponsoring of 
studios where enthusiasts might foregather un- 
der the leadership of a competent artist and his 
assistants. 

We have a right to expect that the influence 
of good example will be manifest in the next 
harvest of worthy artistic production. The love 
of beauty is inherent in the blood of the Negro 
people. It has been only the lack of opportun- 
ity to testify to it in durable materials, and in 
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positive and impressive numbers 
which has for so long delayed ; 
true renascence of the Negro pic 
torial genius. The voung Negr 
artists of today are the direct fore- 
runners of such a renascence. It is 
their task to prepare the world and 
to point the way for their suc- 
cessors. 


If any criticism can be brought 
against government application of 
resources to the needs of art edu- 
cation it must be that certain 
worthy projects, set up especially 
for Negro communities and em- 
ploying Negro teachers, were not 
continued long enough to attain 
maximum effectiveness of service 
within those communities. What 
has become of the “art galleries” 
established at Raleigh and at 
Greensboro, North Carolina; at 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Lynch- 
burg, Virginia? Their total attend- 
ance during the brief period of 
their existence reached 4,200,000, 
according to one report. But their 
service to the art needs of their respective com- 
munities has now been brought low by curtail- 
ments. Further, it may be said with justice that 
facilities for training in the crafts, painting and 
sculpture and the graphic arts were never actu- 
ally very widely distributed among the Negro 
groups. Nor can it be said that sufficient effort 
was made to secure the best-prepared teaching 
staffs for some of the studio-training units that 
were set up. In short, integration of the Negro 
into the art program of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration was apparently insincerely attempt- 
ed, paradoxical as it may seem to say so; and 
never achieved the fullness of its ¢ossibilities. 


If we may judge the progress of this cultural 
wave by its crest, however, there can be no 
doubt of the fact that the Negro is now in a 
much more practical position to contribute to 
American art of all categories than ever before. 
The younger artists confront a more understand- 
ing and helpful audience than did their prede- 
cessors. On every hand, galleries are being 
opened to them. The Federal government cir- 
culates their work among art-hungry communi- 
ties of the nation. Their public is beginning to 
be not only appreciatively responsive, but is itself 
groping for possession of its long-neglected na- 
tional heritage of art. Let us hope that every 
effort will be made to consolidate the gains 
noted on this important cultural front. 
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War Boom 
Columbus 


© By JOSEPH S. HIMES, Jr. 


eral quickening of economic and _ so- 

cial life which the European war has 
brought to most industrial centers. A rapid 
survey of the evidence shows that Negroes are 
participating in this upswing. The influence of 
war activity upon Negro life in the city is al- 
ready evident in the form of a noticeable in- 
crease in Negro employment. 

It must be remembered at the outset that 
Columbus is a city of diversified industries. It 
has hundreds of small industrial plants, each of 
which employs a few hundred highly-skilled 
workers. This gives it a decided advantage over 
such a city, for example, as nearby Dayton 
where one firm — General Motors —- employs 
more people than the ten largest establishments 
in Columbus. This city has never had a total 
shutdown of business such as has occurred in 
some one-industry communities. 


Orr: Ohio, is sharing in the gen- 


The recent upturn of business in Columbus is 
reflected in statistics compiled by a number of 
agencies. The Chamber of Commerce says that 
general employment for August, 1939, was 112, 
and for July, 107, as compared to a generai 
average of 100 for last year. Reports from em- 
ployers indicate a corresponding increase in Sep- 
tember over August, but they also reveal that 
Negro employment lagged behind this index of 
general improvement. The August index for 
Negroes would probably show only a ten per 
cent increase. 


The Columbus office of the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service placed a total of 899 appli- 
cants in August, 1939, and 1,251 in September 
—large increases over monthly totals for earlier 
months of 1939 and over the 1938 average. 
Negro placements constituted roughly a quarter 
of this number and exhibited an increase cor- 
responding in general with the totals. 


Gains in Negro employment are noted in 
three industrial fields which engage considerable 
numbers of colored workers. These are building, 
transportation and communication, and manu- 
facturing. There has been a phenomenal up- 
swing in the building industry in Columbus, but 
there is no way in which this can be attributed 
to war activity. The other industries, however, 
have shown definite gains that can be charged 
to no other factor. 


A close examination of this improvement 
shows where Negroes have come into the pic- 
ture. Personnel managers of four of the largest 
iron and steel plants of the city report that they 
have recalled or employed between 750 and 
800 men during the past six weeks. Negroes 
constituted from twenty-five per cent, as the 
smallest proportion, to eighty-five per cent, as 
the largest proportion, of these men. In one in- 
stance, a plant has hired a larger proportion of 
colored men than it normally employs. Another 
plant has taken on a group of young colored 
men to be “broken in” on skilled jobs never held 
before by Negroes. 


The four plants in question operate small 
blast furnaces, making heavy equipment. The 
work they do calls for large numbers of strong, 
unskilled laborers. One personnel manager, 
whose company recently increased its quota of 
colored workers, frankly said they were restrict- 
ed to the hot, heavy, dangerous work around 
the furnaces. In those plants where the bulk of 
the work requires skill, very few colored men 
have been called. This, however, is only in 
line with the traditional policy of excluding Ne- 
groes from such work in Columbus. Other em- 
ployers, notably one large railroad, recently re- 
called all furloughed men, both white and col- 
ored, but failed to include Negroes among a 
group of new recruits. The result was a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of colored workers in 
these plants, if not in the actual number em- 
ployed. 


Meanwhile, it has been rumored around in 
the city that certain plants have received “sealed 
orders from Washington,” presumably for war 
materials. The plants said to have received such 
orders are among those reporting increases in 
the number of Negro employees. 
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CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN IN A 


DEMOCRACY TO MEET SOON 
Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 


Bureau of the Department of Labor, has announced 
that the 1940 White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy will convene in Washington, D. C., on 
January 18, for a three-day session. 

The Conference has been charged by the President 
with the duty of reviewing the extent to which children 
are deprived of those things which are essential to 
their development, and the ways by which opportunities 
that are now lacking may be opened up for them. 

Negro members of the planning committee for the 
Conference include Dr. M. O. Bousfield, T. Arnold 
Hill, Charles S. Johnson and Frederick D. Patterson. 

* 
NEGRO APPOINTED TO MASSACHUSETTS 
INSURANCE APPEAL BOARD 


Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts recently named 
Dr. W. Alexander Cox, of Cambridge, as a member of 
the State’s Board of Insurance Appeals. The Board 
judges disagreement on fire insurance decisions. It is 
the first time that a colored person has held this posi- 
* * * 

VIRGINIA LAWYER APPOINTED TO 
WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 

The appointment of George W. Crockett, Jr., a young 
Negro lawyer of Richmond, Virginia, as an attorney in 
the Litigation Section of the Wages and Hours Division, 
Department of Labor, has just been announced. Mr. 
Crockett is the first colored lawyer to be employed 
by the Division for service in its Washington head- 


quarters. 


Survey of the Month 


MINNEAPOLIS MAKES COLORED MAN 
ITS SOCIAL WORK DIRECTOR 

The city of Minneapolis, Minnesota, recently created 
the new position of Director of Social Work within the 
framework of its municipal government, and in seeking 
the person best qualified to fill the job discovered that 
he was a 32-year-old Negro social worker, M. Leo 
Bohanon. 

Bohanon stood second in a city-wide civil service 
examination for the position, being one of the nine 
persons chosen to take the test. He was nominated for 
the position by I. S. Joseph, of the Board of Public 
Welfare, and appointed on November 1. He will direct 
a staff of more than 450 workers. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota, class of 
1934, he has been in social work for thirteen years, 
beginning his career at the Phyllis Wheatley Center, 
Fort Wayne, in 1926. For a number of years he was 
director of boys’ and men’s activities at the Phyllis 
Wheatley Settlement House in Minneapolis. 

* * 


NEGRO PHYSICIAN ELECTED TO 
N. Y. ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 

Dr. Aubre L. Maynard, New York City surgeon, be- 
came the second Negro member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine with his election to that group 
recently. 

Dr. Maynard, a specialist in general surgery, has 
devoted much of his time to practice in the field of 
reconstructive surgery and related subjects. A treatise 
on “The Technique of Skin Grafting,” written by him, 
appeared in the American Journal of Surgery in 1937. 

A native of Georgetown, British Guiana, South 
America, Dr. Maynard is a graduate of the City College 
of New York, New York University and the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. the first Negro 
interne to serve at Harlem Hospital. 

The only other colored doctor among the 1700 mem- 
bers of the Academy is Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, 
gynecologist. 


He was 


KENTUCKY'S NEGRO LEGISLATOR 
RETURNED FOR THIRD TERM 

Defeating his Republican opponent in the primaries 
by a vote of eight to one, and the Democratic candidate 
in the election by two to one, Charles W. Anderson, 
Louisville attorney, retained for a third time his seat 
in the Kentucky legislature, where he is the only Negro 


member. 


NEWARK HOUSING PROJECT TO ADMIT 
BOTH WHITE AND COLORED PERSONS 

A vigorous campaign for the admission of white and 
colored tenants on equal terms to the Pennington Hous- 
ing Project in Newark has proved successful. The fight 
was launched against interests in the city who wanted 
the project homes to be rented to white persons only, 
although the development is located in an area which 
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for the past twenty years has been inhabited almost 
exclusively by Negroes. The campaign was directed 
by Harold Lett, Executive Secretary of the New Jersey 
Urban League and a member of the Newark Housing 
Authority. 

* * 
NEGRO APPOINTED AS INVESTIGATOR 
FOR CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 

The appointment of Isham B. Jones, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., as an investigator for the Housing Authority 
of that city has just been announced. Mr. Jones received 
his A.B. degree in sociology from Howard University 
in 1937. This year he won his M.A. in sociology at 
Fisk University. 

* * 

ALUMNI OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
CONDEMN DISCRIMINATION 

A resolution adopted by the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation, at a recent convention in New York City, 
condemns the practice of racial discrimination and calls 
upon Catholic institutions of learning to extend full 
educational facilities to colored persons. The text of 
the resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas the doctrine of Racism, from which stems 
discrimination against our Negro fellow-men, is a direct 
outgrowth of the secularism of our era, by which man 
is treated by his fellow-man as a soulless animal; and 

“Whereas this doctrine has been expressly repudiated 
by the Holy See as well as by the Bishops of our country ; 
be it 

“Resolved that as Catholic alumni we set an example 
in affirming in our lives the spiritual dignity of the 
human person, which Racism denies; and the Gospel 
doctrine of the brotherhood of all men in Christ and 
the universality of the Church, which Racism violates. 

“As a most pertinent means to that affirmation, we 
reaffirm the resolutions on the Negro taken at the Eighth 
Biennial Convention of this Federation, and again 
pledge ourselves to cooperate to our utmost ability with 
the Church's apostolic work on 
behalf of the Negro race, in 
this country and to leave no 
stone unturned whereby full 
opportunity may be secured for 
young colored men and women 
to become worthy American 
citizens, worthy Christians and 
worthy representatives of their 
race. 

“We renew and emphasize 
the recommendations therein 
contained that no man or wo- 
man shall be deprived because 
of their race, of proper living 
conditions and of the employ- 
ment for which they are quali- 
fied ; also that Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning shall, 
without exception, extend full 
educational opportunities to 


young colored men and women 
who have the ability and char- 
acter to avail themselves there- 
of. We consider it our duty 


not merely to affirm these things, but to put them in 
practice in our daily lives and insist that such practice 
be incorporated in the lives of our fellow-Catholics and 
fellow-citizens.” 

URBAN LEAGUE FELLOW HEADS ONLY 


NEGRO AGENCY IN HAMILTON, OHIO 
William Y. Bell, winner of an Urban League fellow- 


ship for the academic year 1937-38, is now executive 
secretary of the Booker T. Washington Community 
Center, the only Negro social work agency in Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Bell spent his fellowship year at the University 
of Pittsburgh, and later spent a year in the graduate 
school at Howard University, studying and teaching. 

* * * 
CHICAGO LEAGUE SPONSORS MEETING 
ON PROBLEMS OF NEGRO CITIZENS 

One of the most successful recent conferences on the 
problems faced by the citizens of Chicago because of 
racial situations existing there was the one-day Con- 
ference on Practical Solutions of Problems of Negro 
Citizens in Chicago, held at Sinai Temple on October 
16 under the sponsorship of the Chicago Urban League. 

Over 700 official delegates and registered observers 
attended the conference. These represented city-wide 
organizations, community groups, neighborhood improve- 
ment associations and non-federated clubs. Among 
those present were the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, in charge of elementary schools; students of 
the Chicago, Loyola, and Northwestern Universities ; 
members of high school classes in civics and social 
problems; and representatives of such agencies as the 
National Youth Administration, the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, the Workers’ Alliance and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Theme of the conference was “Minorities—A Test 
of Democracy.” A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League, presided. 


A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary of the Chicago Urban League, addresses a 
session of the League’s recent Conference on Practical Solutions of Problems of 


Negro Citizens in Chicago. 
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PITTSBURGH DOCTOR REAPPOINTED 


HEAD OF NEGRO T. B. COMMITTEE 
The reappointment of Dr. C. Howard Marcy of 


Pittsburgh as chairman of the Committee on Tubercu- 
losis Among Negroes was announced recently by Dr. 
Henry D. Chadwick, president of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Dr. Marcy is medical director of the 
Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh and a member of 
the medical faculty of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Other appointments to the committee include Dr. 
J. N. Baker, State Health Officer, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Dr. M. O. Bousfield, Director for Negro Health of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, Ill. ; Professor Charles 
S. Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. P. 
P. McCain, Superintendent, North Carolina Sanatorium 
for the Treatment of Tuberculosis, Sanatorium, N. C. ; 
Dr. Franklin C. McLean, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Pansy Nichols, executive secretary of the 
Texas Tuberculosis Association, Austin, Texas; Dr. 
Robert G. Paterson, executive secretary of the Ohio 
Public Health Association, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. 
R. A. Vanderlehr, Assistant Surgeon-General, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, was appointed sec- 
retary of the committee. Dr. Cameron St. C. Guild, its 
field secretary, is the director of the Negro program. 


AMENDMENT TO SENATE BILL 1610 
TO HELP NEGRO LAWYERS 

According to Senator Sherman Minton, of Indiana, 
Senate Bill 1610, which passed the Senate, contained an 
amendment offered by him which would forbid dis- 
crimination against Negroes and other racial and religious 
groups in filling positions in the Federal Government 
service requiring legal training or legal experience. The 
bill as originally introduced prohibited discrimination 
against graduates of non-accredited law schools. 

The Indiana Senator’s interest in the matter was 
aroused early in May by a detailed memorandum which 
Professor W. Robert Ming, Jr., of the Howard Univer- 
sity School of Law, submitted to the legislator on be- 
half of his fellow faculty members. The memorandum 
pointed out that although there were more than 4,500 
positions in the governmental service which required 
legal training or legal experience, only eight of such 
jobs were filled by Negro lawyers. In addition, although 
1,300 of these were Civil Service positions, only one 
Negro lawyer occupies a Civil Service position in the 
governmental service. The memorandum stated that it 
was the opinion of the members of the faculty of the 
Howard University Law School that “discrimination 
against Negro lawyers is now regularly practiced in 
most of the governmental departments and bureaus.” 

Charging that such discriminatory practices not only 
handicap Negro lawyers, but that their exclusion from 
federal bureaus and administrative agencies which so 
vitally affect the lives and activities of all the people 
in the country frequently prevented such departments 
from realizing the effect of many of their actions on 
Negro citizens generally, the Faculty requested Senator 
Minton to offer an amendment to the bill which would 
forbid such discrimination. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATION 
TO START FEBRUARY 11 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History has announced that Negro History Week will 
be celebrated during the week beginning February 11. 

The Association was founded in 1915 by Carter G 
Woodson, who is still its executive. Its purposes are to 
collect sociological and historical data, to publish books 
on Negro life and history, to promote the study of the 
Negro through clubs and schools, and to bring about 
harmony between the races by interpreting the one to 

NEGRO EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWERS 
NAMED BY OHIO NYA DIRECTOR 

The appointment of Andrew W. Freeman and Melvin 
E. Walker as interviewers in the division of employment 
of the Ohio National Youth Administration was re- 
cently announced by S. Burns Weston, state NYA Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Freeman will serve on the Franklin County 
(Columbus) staff. Formerly a resident of Irontown, 
Ohio, he is a graduate of Irontown High School and 
Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery. 

Mr. Walker is a former Ohio State University track 
star, and a graduate of the College of Education of that 
university. He became nationally famous for his prowess 
as a high jumper during his undergraduate days at Ohio 
State and while a member of a touring track team that 
made two European trips. 

* * * 
NEGRO QUARTET APPEARS ON N.B.C. 
NETWORK TELEVISION PROGRAM 

Among the first Negro groups to be presented on a 
regularly scheduled television broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company was the Angel Quartet of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, which has appeared on such a pro- 
gram twice in recent months. 

The children who comprise this unusual quartet are: 
Ruth Stutts, 9: Hazel Stutts, 11; Lucille Stutts, 12: and 
Junis Bobert, 11. 


The Angel Quartet 
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Literature of The Poor-White 


THE SOUTHERN POOR-WHITE. (From Lubber- 
land to Tobacco Road). By Shields Mcliwaine. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press. $2.50. 


ERE is an able discussion of the literature about 

the poor-white, from the colonial days of William 
Byrd of Westover down to Erskine Caldwell of today. 
Although the emphasis is upon the writings about the 
poor-whites, the author, a teacher of English in South- 
western College of Memphis, presents some valuable 
socio-economic materials. 


In his introduction, Mr. McIlwaine points out that 
the term “poor-white” very probably originated among 
the slaves, and was quoted “with delight” by the master 
class. Throughout the book it is assumed that the origin 
of poor-white is two-fold: biological heritage and en- 
vironmental conditions. Many passages imply that the 
larger explanation lies on the side of environment. For 
example, “Suffice it to say that the cabin life of the 
frontier, stripped of its exhaustless resources of game, 
fish, forest fruits, and land, is that of the poor-white 
today.”” Or again, “The po’buckra descend from the same 
plain people that settled much of the South—English, 
Scotch-Irish, Germans, French.” The author points out 
that just as the frontier conditions “made poor-whites 
of the weaker settlers,” the development of the slave 
plantations a little later rendered most of the crackers 
useless, while in recent years the exploitation of timber 
reserves and the development of commercial fertilizer 
robbed the poor-whites of their erstwhile opportunity 
for self-subsistence in the forests and in the wiregrass 
regions, forcing them into sharecropper cabins. Though 
not mentioned by the author, since 1920 there has been 
a considerable displacement of Negro farm tenants by 
stranded white families. 


The persistence of the poor-white type in the South 
stems from regional factors. There are poor people every- 
where, but in the South the backgrounds of slavery and 
subsequent race factors, coupled with the one-crop sys- 
tem of an agrarian economy, have resulted in fixed race 
and class lines. 


From the outset, the “crackers,” “wool hats,” “dirt 
eaters” have been derided, ignored, pitied, sympathized 
with, but mostly laughed at—by the people writing about 
them—and for reasons not far to seek. William Byrd was 
an exploiter of frontier lands and “hence had no sympa- 
thetic understanding of the cultural backsliders . . . 
had too much at stake to be impartial or humanitarian.” 
Nor could the slave owners do better: “To maintain 
the planter aristocracy,” says the author, “plain folk had 
to be kept in place ; to ignore the peasant was the an- 
cient manner of the high born.” So thoroughly divorced 
from the soil during this period was literary taste that 
Professor McIlwaine refers to it as “an air-plant.” It is 
not surprising that an aristocracy which did not ac- 
knowledge its responsibility for the creation of the poor- 


New Books on our Bookshelf 


whites should find their bad English and shrunken bodies 
good material for class humor. 

The most valuable descriptions of the poor-whites in 
the pre-Civil War period are to be found in the novels 
of Northern abolitionists, more than once irritated, how- 
ever, by the fact that the poor-whites wanted to be like 
the plantation owners—wanted to own slaves. 

The poor-whites not uncommonly joined the Con- 
federate Army. Though logically in opposition to the 
war, and terming it “a rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
fight,” they readily signed up when it was suggested 
that if the Confederate forces lost, the Negroes would be 
made their equals. Poverty-stricken as they were, they 
had a background of independence and consequently 
were restive as soldiers, often leaving the army in dis- 
gust. But the bungling of Reconstruction drove them 
back into the camp of the plantation owners. 

Then came Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nelson 
Page, both of whom depicted poor-white characters, 
often with tear-filled eyes. Sidney Lanier, particularly 
in his dialect poem Corn, pointed to the one-crop sys- 
tem—with its high credit charges and loss of soil fer- 
tility—as a threat to the status of all small farmers. 

When the textile industry began to look southward, 
the poor-whites took on new meaning—here was labor, 
cheap and docile. South Georgia and Florida were be- 
coming important as tourist resorts, and Northerners 
leisurely basked in the sun and wrote down the daily 
doings of the poor-whites fast by. 

Ellen Glasgow pitied the defeated farm women; Paul 
Green, even better acquainted with their lot, cried about 
them. Stribling made mulattoes and poor-whites the 
heroes and heroines of his stories, while William Faulk- 
ner and Erskine Caldwell lay bare in unapologetic real- 
ism the most dramatic aspects of white disinheritance in 
the South’s “agricultural graveyard.” 

—ARTHUR RAPER. 


Behind the Scenes In Haiti 


HAITI, THE CALVARY OF A SOLDIER. By Col. 
D. P. Calixte. New York: Wendell Malliet and 
Company, 1939. $1.25. 


N August, 1934, this reviewer, who had been a severe 
critic of many phases of the American Occupation 
of Haiti, witnessed with pleasure the formal ceremony 
in Port-au-Prince at which Colonel Calixte assumed 
command of the Garde d’Haiti. Some Americans began 
immediately to predict that, as soon as the Marines were 
withdrawn, there would be a renewal of revolutions 
and a gradual return to the corruption and inefficiency 
that had too frequently characterized the pre-Occupa- 
tion period. There have been no serious uprisings. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Calixte, however, a general deteriora- 
tion has set in since the departure of the Marines. He 
alleges, in fact, that the American Military Mission was 
necessitated by gross irregularities in the Garde. 
“Every one knows about the embezzlement of national 
and local funds by politicians and officials,” he charges 
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“but it cannot be printed in the papers.” Only the 
Agricultural and Rural Education Service, now under a 
young American-educated Haitian, seems in his opinion 
to offer a bit of hope. President Vincent, who was elect- 
ed in 1930 largely because of his opposition to the 
American Occupation, has become strongly pro-Ameri- 
can and, since 1935, has established a virtual dictator- 
ship. While there seems to be some foundation for these 
last charges, the author points out that President Vin- 
cent has publicly announced that he will not be a can- 
didate for a third term. 

Although the charges made by Colonel Calixte have 
the ring of sincerity, they are largely undocumented. On 
one score at least, this reviewer believes that the author 
has been unduly harsh. President Vincent told the re- 
viewer in 1934 that the Haitian government had a 
revenue of some six million dollars, about two millions 
of which went for the service of the American debt. 
“What can we do with a per capita expenditure of about 
°$1.33?” the President inquired. Obviously, not even a 
financial genius could lift the Haitian standard of liv- 
ing to a very high level with so small an expenditure. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to evidence 
tending to show that the author was not involved in 
the abortive revolt of December 12, 1937, as a conse- 
quence of which he is now living his “Calvary” in the 
United States. 

Haiti must not become the seat of further revolution- 
ary activities. It was during the last World War that 
the United States, taking advantage of a revolution 
there and of alleged threats by European Powers to the 
Monroe Doctrine, began a military occupation of Haiti 
that lasted for nineteen years. Already there have been 
rumors of German submarines in the Caribbean. One 
colored newspaper has already published an unverified 
and probably untrue report that American marines have 
been landed in Haiti. The friends of Haiti in the United 
States implore the Haitian government so to conduct its 
affairs that the United States will not have a pretext 
for a second intervention. We wish for Haiti as steady 
an improvement as is possible in a country whose wealth 
has been not in material things, but in the spiritual 
achievement of being the first Latin-American nation to 
win its independence—an independence that it main- 
tained for more than one hundred years. Upon Haiti 
rests the crushing burden of proving that Negroes can 
govern themselves. 


—RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 


..-ToA New World 


JOURNEY PROUD. By Thomasine McGehee. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


ULY beautiful books, especially upon the subject of 

the last days of the Old South, are rare. Journey 
Proud is just such a rarity—a quiet, considered account 
of life among the planters of central Virginia from 1845 
to 1879, a journey proud in the face of irresistible 
change. It is a pleasant narrative of the Mackays, the 
Wyatts, and the Lachlands and of their households and 
their neighbors in Charlotte and Prince Edward counties. 
The unhurried, though oblique, style used by Mrs. Mc- 
Gehee gives the book that sedate pace which is becom- 
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ing to a chronicle of tobacco planters whose main con- 
cerns are of marriage, deaths, and cousins until the war 
and, thereafter, of readjustments with as little change 
as possible. 

Just as was life itself on the old plantations, Journey 
Proud is a compound of elegant speech and manners 
and homely folk sayings and customs. The central char- 
acter is the land—the land which means so much to 
planters and to Negroes, the land which, after the war, 
is sold in patches to colored persons who have been sav- 
ing for years from the pittance allotted them for special 
services and for personal use on festive occasions. 

Life goes on quietly here, beginning and ending with 
almost primitive swiftness. Charlotte Lachlan dies in 
childbirth ; old Nathan Mackay of poison administered 
by Mahala, the cook, after her son had been whipped ; 
and young Nathan—given his grandfather's accursed 
name against his mother’s wishes—-is killed by the sharp 
blades of a reaper. There are few tragedies in fiction 
which pass more quietly than these. They sink into the 
fabric of the novel and remain there, highlighted no 
more than they would be in life itself. Over it all grows 
clematis and honeysuckle; but here is not the sweet- 
ness of the average Southern pastoral novel, for here 
also are Janet Donegal, deserted by her husband; and 
her father, old Colonel Wyatt, who, upon the loss of 
his estate, must take up his residence with the Mackays. 
And here also is Dr. Horace Archer, the family physi- 
cian, who doesn’t believe in slavery. 

Joanna is the most remarkable of a group of remark- 
able slaves, treated as slaves are seldom treated in fic- 
tion. She is probably the best female character since 
T. S. Stribling’s Gracie Vaiden. She and her sister 
Celie were reared with Ellen and Janet Wyatt; when 
Ellen married Thomas Mackay, Janet went with her 
to Fairfield. When Janet married Peter Donegal, Celie 
went with her to Cumberland; and, when Donegal de- 
serted his wife and baby and when both Tintagel and 
Cumberland are sold to pay the Donegal debts, Celie 
is sold to the South. From that day on Joanna is morose ; 
she lives with the hope that somehow she may recover 
Celie, wherever she might be. Joanna is a tall, spare 
woman, growing old through the book, meticulous in 
her speech and in her manners, as well educated as any 
woman in the household. She is a tragic figure, intelli- 
gent far beyond the understanding of most of the whites. 
After the war, when she leaves the Mackays for a home 
of her own, Thomas Mackay, angry at her leaving, 
scornfully derides her plans to make a living at mid- 
wifery, “You, who never had a child!” But Joanna, who 
never cowered during all the period of slavery, returns, 
“Have you never read that it is blessed to be barren?” 
And then, the tears starting, “It was that I promised 
myself—never to bear a nameless child!” Thomas, now 
beside himself with anger, reminds her that she had 
been given a husband. She whispers, tellingly, “Would 
you say so? ... A husband? I—a chattel?” Despite 
Ellen’s pleas, she goes on, “I might have weakened, for 
I've been lonely. You should know that, with one dead, 
and one you thought lost. Yes, I might have forgotten 
myself, for my need was great. And then I lost Celie—.” 

In all the years that follow, Joanna is paid by the 
Mackays for her services until at last they can pay no 
more. And when, finally, they must sell Fairfield, she is 
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still working in her own way, independent to the end, 
never bowing once. The whole of Journey Proud is re- 
markable—the house slaves, even Mahala, the cook, 
speak good, precise English, and the civilization re- 
vealed is one of flesh and blood and not merely of 
magnolia and mockingbirds—but of these things, Joanna 


is most remarkable of all. 
—-ULYSSES LEE. 


A Text On The Virgin Islands 


OUR VIRGIN ISLANDS. By A. Thurston Child. 
Published jointly by the Departments of Educa- 
tion of St. Thomas and St. Croix, Virgin Islands. 
1939. 

UR Virgin Islands is, on the whole, an excellent text 

book for history ciasses at the high-school level. It 

is arranged by units: Why Columbus Came to the Virgin 

Islands, The First Virgin Islanders, and the like. Each 

unit has a set of “steps” and notebook questions. Since 

this is a text book, one does not look for new informa- 
tion. The facts already known, taken from the standard 
works on the Virgin Islands, are on the whole accurate- 
ly and objectively presented. It would seem, however, 
that the author was guilty of an unjustifiable under- 
statement when he says: “Sometimes the slaves became 
discouraged and tried to escape.” Again, when he refers 
to the Negroes in the period after emancipation as be- 
ing “lazy,” he appears to fail to understand that, in 
some instances at least, the freed Virgin Island Negroes 
were no more desirous than were the freed American 

Negroes of working under conditions that approximated 

slavery. 

The major criticism of this book is, however, on the 
score of proportion. More space is given to Alexander 
Hamilton than to Buddhoe, the leader of the slave re- 
volt in St. Croix in 1848. This reviewer would have 
liked to see more space devoted to the period since the 
acquisition by the United States in 1917. Mr. Child’s 
treatment of this latter period is rather lenient—he omits, 
for example, Hoover’s classic statement that the United 
States had acquired “an effective poorhouse.” On the 
whole, however, the author has presented the facts with 
as much frankness as a public school teacher can safely 
do and with as much truth as high school students can 


stand. 
—RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 
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Doyle, Bertram Wilbur, The Etiquette of Race 
Relations in the South, rev. by Guy B. John- 


son and Guion Griffis Johnson Mar., 90 
Drums At Dusk, by Arna Bontemps, rev. by Ray- 
ford W. Logan 


DuBois, W. E. Burghardt, Black Folk—Then 
And Now, rev. by Rayford W. Logan _.Sept., 280 
> Roger Martin, The Thibaults (Parts 
I.-VI.), translated by Stuart Gilbert, rev. by 
Mercer Cook __ June, 184 
Faces We See, by Mildred Gwin Barnwell. rev. 
by Warren M. Banner and Lester B. Granger 
Nov., 350 
Federal Writers’ Project, These Are Our Lives, 
edited by W. T. Couch, rev. by W. O. Brown 


July, 216 
Fleischer, Nat, Black Dynamite, Vol. 2, rev. by 
Edward Lawson Feb., 63 
Ford, James W., The Negro and the Democratic 
Front, rev. by Lester B. Granger Mar., 90 


Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro Family in the 
United States, rev. by Lester B. Granger Nov., 343 

Gunther, John, Inside Asia, rev. by Claude Mc- 
Kay Aug., 228 

Haiti, The Calvary of A Soldier, by Col. D. P. 
Calixte, rev. by Rayford W. Logan Dec., 381 
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Heyward, Dorothy and DuBose, Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters, a play, rev. by Edward Lawson Apr., 
Horn, Stanley F., Invisible seit rev. by Ed- 


ward Lawson Aug., 
Inside Asia, by John Gunther, rev. by Claude 
McKay Aug., 


Invisible Empire, by Stanley F. Horn, a a 
Edward Lawson . ug., 
It Will Be Daybreak Soon, by Archibald _ 
ledge, rev. by Hazel McDaniel Teabeau July, 
James, C. L. R., The Black Jacobins: Toussaint 
Louverture and the San Domingo Revolution, 


~ 


rev. by Rayford W. Logan —_ Feb. 58 
Jazzmen, edited by Frederic 
Charles Edward Smith, rev. by W. C. Aor 
Nov., 34! 
Journey Proud, by Thomasine Mc Gehee, rev. by 
Ulysses Lee Dec., 382 
Kyser, Halso Alison, ‘Little Cumsee in 1 Dixie, rev. 
by Eleanor Hill ‘Oak = Tene, 189 
Lee In the Mountains and Other Poems, by 
Donald Davidson, rev. by Ulysses Lee _ Apr., 123 
Let Me Breathe Thunder, by William Attaway, 
rev. by Ulysses Lee Sept., 283 
Lewis, Bessie, To Save Their Souls, rev. by Ed. 
ward Lawson ; May, 157 
L’'Homme de Couleur, by Cardinal Verdier, 
Jacques Roumain, Leopold Senghor and others, 
rev. by Mercer Cook Aug., 251 
Little Cumsee in Dixie, by Halso Alison Kyser, 
rev. by Eleanor Hill Oak June, 189 
Living With Others, by J. Irving E. Scott, rev. 
by Edward Lawson Sept., 285 
Mamba’s Daughters, a play, by Dorothy and 
DuBose Heyward, rev. by Edward Lawson 
Apr., 125 
Mays, Benjamin E., The Negro’s God, As Re- 
flected in his Literature, rev. by W. Y. Bell 
June, 186 
Mc Gehee, Thomasine, Journey Proud, rev. by 
Ulysses Lee Dec., 382 
McIlwaine, Shields, The Southern Poor-White, 
rev. by Arthur Raper _Dec., 381 
Mitchell, George S., and Horace R. Cayton, Black 
Workers and the New Unions, rev. by Henry 
Lee Moon Aug., 248 
Negro Poetry and Drama, by Sterling A. Brown, 
rev. by B. A. Botkin June, 184 
Niles, Blair, The James, rev. by Roscoe E. — 
348 
O Canaan!, by Waters E. Turpin, rev. by Ulyjen 
Lee Oct., 312 
Our Virgin Islands, by A. Thurston Child, rev. 
by Rayford W. Logan es Dec., 383 
Palestine and Saints in Caesar’s Household, by A. 
Clayton Powell, Sr., rev. by Edward Lawson 
Sept., 285 
Parks, Edd Winfield, Segments of Southern 
Thought, rev. by Thomas D. Jarrett July, 219 
Persimmon Creek, by Nellie Page Carter, rev. by 
Eleanor Hill Oak Aug., 253 
Porch, Marvin E., The Philadelphia Main Line 
Negro, rev. by Warren M. Banner Apr., 124 
Portraits Americains, by Mercer W. Cook, rev. 
by Lois Taylor Oct., 313 
Powdermaker, Hortense, After Freedom, rev. by 
Ira DeA. Reid May, 153 
Powell, A. Clayton, Sr.: 
Against The Tide, rev. by Eugene Kinckle 
Jones ; Mar., 93 
Palestine and Saints in Caesar’s Household, 
rev. by Edward Lawson Sept., 285 
Race, by Louis L. Snyder, rev. by Edward Law- 
son July, 223 
Ramsey, Frederic, Jr., and Charles Edward Smith, 
Jazzmen, rev. by W. C. Handy Nov., 341 
Redding, J. Saunders, To Make A Poet Black, 
rev. by Ulysses Lee May, 155 


Reid, Ira DeA.. The Negro Immigrant His 
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And Social Ad- 


Background, Characteristics, 


justment, 1899-1937, rev. by Frank Alexan- 
der Ross Sept, 241 
Rutledge, Archibald, It Will Be Daybreak Soon, 
tev. by Hazel McDaniel Teabeau July, 2771 
Seott, J. Irving E., Living With Others, rev. by 
Edward Lawson Sept., 26% 
Segments of Southern Thought, by Edd Winfield 
Parks, rev. by Thomas D. Jarrett July, 219 
Sharpe, Stella Gentry, Tobe, rev. by Edward 
Lawson July, 217 
Slave Insurrections in the United States, 1800- 
1865, by Joseph C. Carroll, rev. by Roscoe 
Lewis Mar., 91 
Smith, Charles Edward, and Frederic Ramsey, 
Jr., Jazzmen, rev. by W. C. Handy Nov., 341 
Snyder, Louis L., Race, rev. by Edward Lawson 
July, 22 
Steinbeck, John, The Grapes of Wrath, rev. by 
Ben Frederic Carruthers Nov., 342 
Ihe Age of the Fish, Ly Odon von Horwath, 
rev. by Ulysses Lee Aug., 249 
Ihe Black Jacobins: Toussaint Louverture and 
the San Domingo Revolution, by C. L. R 
James, rev. by Rayford W. Logan Feb, 58 
The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South, 
by Bertram Wilbur Doyle, rev. by Guy B. 
Johnson and Guion Griffis Johnson Mar., 90 
The Flaming Sword, by Thomas Dixon, rev. by 
Ulysses Lee Nov., 346 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck, rev. 
by Ben Frederic Carruthers Nov., 342 
The James, by Blair Niles, rev. by Roscoe E. 
Lewis Nov., 348 
The Middle Passage, by Roland Barker and 
William Doerflinger, rev. by Ulysses Lee June, 187 
The Negro and the Democratic Front, by James 
W. Ford, rev. by Lester B. Granger Mar., 90 
The Negro Family in the United States, by E. 
Franklin Frazier, rev. by Lester B. Granger 
Nov., 343 
The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Char- 
acteristics, And Social Adjustment, 1899-1937, 
by Ira DeA. Reid, rev. by Frank Alexander 
Ross Sept., 281 
The Negro in American Fiction, by Sterling A. 
Brown, rev. by B. A. Botkin June, 184 
The Negro in the Civil War, by Herbert Apthe- 
ker, rev. by Edward Lawson Feb., 63 
The Negro’s God, As Reflected in his Literature, 
by Benjamin E. Mays, rev. by W. Y. Bell 
June, 186 
The Philadelphia Main Line Negro, by Marvin 
E. Porch, rev. by Warren M. Banner Apr., 124 
The Puerto Rican Migrant in New York City, 
by Lawrence R. Chenault, rev. by Lester B. 
Granger Feb., 60 
The Southern Poor-White, by Shields McIlwaine, 
rev. by Arthur Raper . Dec., 381 
The Thibaults (Parts I.-VI.), by Roger Martin 
DuGard, translated by Stuart Gilbert, rev. by 
Mercer Cook June, 184 
These Are Our Lives, by Members of the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project, edited by W. T. Couch, 
rev. by W. O. Brown July, 216 
To Make A Poet Black, by J. Saunders Redding, 
rev. by Ulysses Lee May, 155 
To Save Their Souls, by Bessie Lewis, rev. by 
Edward wson 
Tobe, by Stella Gentry Sharpe, rev. by Edward 
Lawson July, 217 
Turpin, Waters E.. O Canaan!, rev. by Ulvsses 
Lee _ Oct., 312 
Verdier, Jacques Roumain, Leopold Senghor and 
others, L’Homme de Couleur, rev. by Mercer 
Cook Aug., 251 
von Horwath, Odon, The Age of the Fish, rev. 
by Ulysses Lee Aug., 249 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


WASHINGTON, D. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 
72nd Year of Service Begins 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 


10,564 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges : 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture; School of 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 
gion ; School of Law ; College of Medicine ; 
College of Dentistry and College of 
Pharmacy. 


1447 


September 26, 1959 


Registration Second Semester, February 5, 1940 


For Announcements of the Several Schools and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Howard University 


| 
| 


| 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


THE REGISTRAR 


| 

| 

| For further information address: 


wo 


WILBERFORCE UNIIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: 

Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 


Training — Elementary Teacher Training — 
Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 
Vocational Education — Home Economics — 


Agriculture — Music. 

SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
ofColleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


an | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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NEED MORE MONEY? 


No need to go 
through life wish- 
ing for money f 
and the things 
money buys. Get — 
out of the rut, get 
away from the 
drudgery of hard, 


unpleasant, poor- 


paying work. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
The Mme. C. J. Walker System 


A ftew short months spent in our well established, 
widely known, better equipped school will give you 
a complete, thorough knowledge of all the arts of 
beauty culture and prepare you to earn an independ- 
ent living. There is a job waiting for you. Graduates 
prepared to take any state board examination. Day 
and evening classes. Special low prices and easy week- 
ly terms. 


Write or call the WALKER SCHOOL nearest you 
for details, free booklet, etc. 


617 INDIANA AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


239 W. 125th St., 2337 Market St., 
New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
4793 South Parkway, 602 Farnsworth St., 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 

13.6 You St., N. W., 709 Walnut St., 
Washington, D. C. Louisville, Ky. 
1606 Druid Hill Ave., 1824 Paseo Blvd., 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
2923 Thomas Ave., 522 Greenwood S&t., 
Dallas, Texas Tulsa, Okla. 
422% E. Sixth 3414 Dowling St., 
Austin, Texas. Houston, Texas 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


in a reading of his 
POEMS OF NEGRO LIFE 
For Spring dates write: 
MISS FRANCES WILLS 
Lecture Management, 
370 Manhattan Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 
Secondary Elementary Nursery-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to mtgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Summer—June 5, 1939 
Further information available through 


H. Councill Trenholm, President 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Liberal Arts College Co-educational 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Teacher Training. 


For information address the President. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
The School With A Future 
LIBERAL ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING 


MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 


e 
FOUNDED 1866 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Near Lenox Avenue 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


Subscribe to 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
$1.50 A YEAR 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 
Offers A.B., A.M., and Mus. B. Degrees 


For information address 
DR. HAROLD F. SMITH, Registrar 


A $2.50 SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 
FOR $1.88 
GET— 


The National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes 
Regular subscription price...$1.00 
OPPORTUNITY, _o* of Negro Life 
Regula: subscription price..$1.50 


COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your combination subscription to: 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


AGENTS WANTED! 


Make extra money in your spare time. 
Sell OPPORTUNITY, journal of 
Negro Life. Write today for our 
liberal offer and turn it into financial 
profit. 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philedelphia Atlentic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 


For burther information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City , 


PECISTER NOW! 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Ss dary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS om..nes 
Offering Sources Leading to Degree o 
ACHELOR OF mp | 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1939 


For Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
School of Massage and Medical Cymnastics 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Bathe (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
LASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses wes to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 

F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURE, ARTS SCIENCES, 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANIC 
ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


For address: 
M. F. WHITTAKER, President 


7s ER VICE 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational j 

Monthly Illustrated Magazine 

Published by Tuskegee Institute } 

SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the } 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 

tering to the physical comfort of those whose , 

pursuits of business or pleasure require the use |} 


of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 


and feeding of guests. 


Keep Abreast of The Times. With |} 
| 
| 


ing, transportation 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


| 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


LIKE THE URBAN LEAGUE 
THE HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


accepts its responsibility for ser- 
vice in many ways. We expect 
our MEMBERS to crave more 
than the comforts of home. 
Every employee has a conscious- 
ness that RESIDENTS must be 
catered to and satisfied. 


The fine food in the & 
CAFETERIA is another 
demonstration of better 


YZOOF awa 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


Two Buildings: 
120 West 135th Street 181 West 135th Street 
New York City 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3)........... B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... 8. S. Degree 


3—Home Economics 
@lementary and High School)....8.S. Degree 
|) 4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Degree || 

TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Craduation from a standard four-year high school 

required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 

LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 

CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in } 


SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL { 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 


DRESSMAKINC and DESICNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowé?making 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as or part-time or evening, 
as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 

of High Rating 

2 UNITS 

| College of Liberal Arts 

Theological Seminary | 

Highly trained Faculty and 

First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, 
leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., including 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State 


A College Preparatory Depart- 

j ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 

i cial Workers are connected with 


High School Teachers’ certificates. 


KON 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity fer Self-Help. 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


the College. 


On 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS | 

| 

AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 


TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For informetion address: 


The Registrar 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollers. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two Year Curriculum Leading to Master of 
of Social Work Degree 
Graduate Professional Education in Social Work, 
With Special Courses Offering Preparation for 
the Problems Which Confront Social Workers in 
Negro Communities. 
Special Emphasis Placed on Recent Develop- 
ments in Public Social Work With Accompany- 
ing Field Work Practice. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M.. Director 
247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


_ Virginia Union University 
VIRGINIA 


| Composed of 

| Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 

College for Women, nd Theological 

Seminary for and Missionaries. 

| OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES — ANSWERED 


For informetion address 
THE PRESIDENT 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


| (Co-educetional) BALTIMORE, 
LACATION—College town between North and South. 
COU RSES—Majors in Chemistry. Education. | 
English, YVrench, Histo Latin. Mathematics. — 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B 
an 
RATING—Aceredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in M land. 
other Btates. Kegentse of the University of # 
Association, Un versity” of 
re 
five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


DRAMATIC AERT—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights. directors, teachers. community. 
church and recreational workers. 


For information eddress: 


Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 


Florida Agricultural and 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
COURSES 

Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
| Masie Agriculture 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE. President 


| 

| 


ACORN 


Home Office Building 
One of many owned, without incumbrances. 
by the Company 


CH) 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC., approaches the 
close of the year with a substantial increase in its business be- 
cause it has been privileged to have a larger share of patronage 


from the people within its territory. 


For such progress, the Company thanks policyholders, ten- 
ants and the public for their support and cooperation and, last 
but not least, the host of loyal and efficient men and women who 
have made the contacts between it and the insuring public— 


our fieldmen and clerks. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND, VA. 


Modern Forms of Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


Operating in Virginia and the District of Columbia 


| THE SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL 


H 

| 


> 


